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KDITORIAL NOTES 


The International Notes which have 
been a feature of this Journal for seventy- 
one issues terminated with our August 
number. Their place will be filled by a 
selection of the more important items 
gleaned from the many sources of a re- 
liable nature now available. The ma- 
terial is superabundant and will suffice 
to keep our readers well-informed as to 
the progress of events throughout the 
world. 

Dr. Gerda Walther will contribute a 
monthly résumé of the research work 
chronicled by the European journals de- 
voted to psychical and metapsychical 
studies more especially in regard to Ger- 
many. The English and American items 
will be chosen and presented by the 


Editor. There is a great deal going on in > 


England of which little is generally 
known to American readers, but which 
ought to find a place in our records in 
view of the intrinsic interest it holds for 
the serious psychic student. 

The Editor's thanks are due to Revd 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J. and to Mr. John 
O'Neill, Science Editor to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, for special enquiry and informa- 
tion concerning the fictitious Brazilian 
Pastoral letter now finally disposed of. 


There is a marked tendency in official 
Catholic circles to encourage the study of 
psychic phenomena on the scientific side 
and it would be a matter of regret if ° 
this were hindered by the promulgation 
of such inventions which can only have 
a mischievous reaction on any efforts to- 
wards the realization of a common 
ground. For this reason we have taken 
some pains to arrive at the truth in re- 
gard to the alleged Pastoral Letter. 
* oe OK KK 
THE LITERARY MosQuITo 

In his annual address for 1930, Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince, the President of 
the British S.P.R., expressed his regret 
that greater harmony could not prevail 
in personal or group-relationships in 
psychical research. He deprecated cap- 
tious criticism and personal abuse or ridi- 
cule. It is to be regretted that the pro- 
priety of these ideal sentiments, endorsed 
as they are by official publication on the 
part of the S.P.R., seem to have failed 
to impress their Editor, who, as we had 
occasion to point out in our Journal for 
November 1930* made certain unfor- 
tunate suggestions at variance with fact 
and the unwritten laws of courtesy. We 


* Psychic Research, Nov. 1930 pp. 507-510. 
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could wish that our remonstrance had 
been final. But we find ourselves bound 
to call attention to the following: 


Dr. Crandon, in his communication to 
the Journal of the A.S.P.R. of March 
1925, stated that he “first became inter- 
ested in psychical research in 1923, when 
he read “On the Threshold of the Un- 
seen” by Sir William Barrett, and W. J. 
Crawford's four books on the reality of 
psychic phenomena.” In thus describing 
the subject-matter of the Crawford books, 
it would seem that Dr. Crandon was giv- 
ing a fair idea of their nature. 


Mr. Theodore Besterman, in his book 
‘Some Modern Mediums’ to which our 
former remarks related, also, on page 142 
of that work, grossly garbles this state- 
ment by Dr. Crandon and then—ad- 
mittedly, as he says, to throw doubt up- 
on Dr. Crandon’s accuracy and his know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject, 
states, quite erroneously, that Crawford 
wrote three, and not four boks on the 
above subject as Dr. Crandon had im- 
plied. There was of course no possible 
interest or importance in so trifling a 
matter. But as it was made the vehicle 
of a slur on Dr. Crandon’s accuracy, he 
wrote Mr. Besterman the following letter 
in which he shewed that the error was 
Mr. Besterman’s own and invited him to 
admit the inaccuracy and to correct it 
in print. This, Mr. Besterman refused to 
do, as will be seen by his answer which 
we also print. 

(1). Dr. L. R. G. Crandon to Mr. 
Besterman. 

July 15, 1931 
“Dear Mr. Besterman. 

“I beg leave to call your attention 
to page 142 of your “Some Modern 
Mediums’. You are summarizing the 
history of the Margery Mediumship 
there, and you mention the books that 
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started my interest in the subject of 
psychic phenomena. You end one sen- 
tence thus: 

“,.. and Crawford’s four (sic)— 
there are only three) books on the 
reality of Psychic Phenomena”’. 

I have four books by Crawford on 
this subject, and as I feel obliged to 
believe that you did not mean to dis- 
parage my accuracy and thereby cast 
any reflection on me as a research 
student, I must assume that you did 
not know that there were such books. 

In view of the fact that you take up 
a considerable space in describing my 
early history and my education in 
metapsychics, I am sure you will be 
only too glad in your Journal, to admit 
your inaccuracy and correct your error 
in print.” 

Sincerely yours, 
L.R.G. Crandon, M.D. 
(2). Mr. Theodore Besterman to Di. 
Crandon. 
31 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
26 August, 1931 
“Dear Dr. Crandon. 


“Owing to my absence abroad on a 
short holiday, your letter of 15 July 
has only just come into my hands. 

I am always glad to have my mis- 
takes pointed out and eager to correct 
them. In the present instance, how- 
ever, I cannot agree that I have made 
a mistake. 

Your original passage clearly refers 
to four books on Crawford’s own in- 
vestigations, as is shewn in your giv- 
ing the title of one of his three books 
on those investigations as the subject 
of the four (you have changed this in 
your letter to me).* 


* No such change is apparent to us on comparison 
with the original text of Dr. Crandon’s 1925 con. 
munication. Only the first of Crawford’s four books 
has the title “The Reality of Psychic Phenomena” 


though all the rest deal with these phenomena. Ed. 
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My comment is therefore quite ac- 
curate and it was necessary, as drawing 
attention to what might be considered 
a suggestive looseness or carelessness 
of expression. 

In reply to your last paragraph I may 
say that, in order to be perfectly fair, 
I wanted to quote your own words, 
and therefore I am hardly responsible 
for the amount of space devoted to 
biographical matters.” 


Yours truly, 
Theodore Besterman. 
Librarian and Editor. 
The book ‘Some Modern Mediums’ is 
Mr. Besterman’s own and the responsi- 
bility for his statements is presumably a 
personal one: but we note with some 
surprise that he signs this letter in his 
official capacity as Librarian and Editor. 
We really wonder when Mr. Besterman 
first became aware of the existence of 
Crawford’s fourth book. He should be 
its custodian. On the letter itself we have 
no need to comment. Our object in the 
present publication is merely to deliver 
one whose life is given to constructive 
work in public service from the petty ir- 
ritations of the literary gadfly. 
kk eK * 


In our mention of Mr. Arthur Ford’s 
demonstration of platform clairvoyance 
at Brooklyn in our September issue, we 
omitted to state that this very successful 
meeting was arranged under the auspices 
of the Annette Levy Memorial Center, 
and it is to the enterprise of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Levy that it was possible to un- 
dertake it. The activity of this Jewish 
center, which is commented on in our 
English Notes, will be watched with in- 
terest in the coming Session. 

xe Re 


The attention of readers is invited to 
the current instalment of ‘Discarnate 
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Knowledge’ which in its substance shews 
the fallacy of the claims of certain unin- 
formed critics that these psychic com- 
munications are inferior to the work of 
normal writers in clarity and _ logical 
coherence. 


This instalment concludes a most re- 
markable document. There remains only 
an Appendix on the Dimensional Idea 
which will be dealt with separately in a 
following issue, as it treats of matters 
quite outside the S.P.R. communications. 


* KK K * 


About the time that this number 
reaches our members, Messrs Dutton and 
Co. of New York will publish under the 
title “Let Us In” another volume of 
script claiming to be given by William 
James. 


It is entirely independent of the series 
we have printed; but on comparison of 
the two MSS certain very significant 
parallels have been observed. These will 
be dealt with in our Journal and our 
readers will be able to study them for 
themselves. The script to be published 
by Duttons is given through the hand of 
Mrs. Jane Revere Burke, who has already 
issued one volume of automatic writings 
(‘The One Way’. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1922). Credit is due to Mr. Edward S. 
Martin for the appearance of these works. 
The Editor participated in the production 
of the new volume of William James 
script and writes a foreword. 


**e KK * 


We have the pleasure to announce the 
election of Prof. William Pepperell Mon- 
tague, professor of Philosophy of Barnard 
College, as a trustee of the Board of the 
A.S.P.R. to fil] the vacancy caused in the 
board by the resignation of Dr. George 


H. Hyslop for a term expiring January, 
1932. 











MEDIUMSHIP OF ELIZABETH M. 


SCALE EQUIPMENT FOR TESTING TElEKINETIC FORCE 
(See September Number of Psychic Research, p.382.) 


The equipment herewith in figures A 
and B shows the arrangement by which 
many of our tests outlined in the text 
were made. The weigh scale is of the 
spring variety in which a revolving cylin- 
der discloses the weight upon the arm 
of the scale. The figures on this cylinder 
were illuminated by a small electric ruby 
light and might be read without difficulty 
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Fig. A 


the table or releasing the same from a 
suspended position to the floor. It will 
be noted that the rope in question is at- 
tached by one end to the weight arm of 
the scale from which it passes beneath 
the pulley supporting the table, then up 
and over the pulley attached to the ceil- 
ing and then downward to terminate in 
a ring which hangs free at approximately 
12 inches distance from its hook in the 
floor beneath. When psychic force was 
being tested and it was necessary to have 
the table in the suspended position, the 


Scule Of weight 
readings thiminatea 
“by red Nght within 


although the light was sufficiently sub- 
dued to minimize interference with the 
development of telekinetic force. 

The table was attached by four strings 
to a free pulley above its center and 
from this it was suspended during certain 
parts of the experiment as shown in figure 
B. Another pulley attached to the ceil- 
ing supported the rope used for lifting 
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Fig. B 


free end of this rope was pulled down- 
ward until the ring was engaged in the 
hook upon the floor as seen in Fig. B. 
This gave approximately 6 inch clearance 
between the feet of the table and the 
floor. The weight scale readings were 
closely watched by one assigned to that 
duty while experiments were in progress. 
By the arrangement of pulleys shown the 
scale, of course, registered only half of 


the actual weight upon the lower pulley. 


T. GLEN HAMILTON. 
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STUDIES OF ECTOPLASM 
BY DAYLIGHT 


By Puiuire S. HALEY 


It has been the rare privilege of :my- 
self and a number of other observers to 
witness the manifestation of ectoplasm in 
daylight of subdued sort, upon a number 
of occasions. Having noticed that the 
séance room lights produced during the 
trances of our medium, M. J. Williams, 
sometimes occurred when the _ séance 
room was not wholly dark, I conceived 
the notion of gradually increasing the il- 
lumination by daylight until the condi- 
tions for observation were as good as 
might be obtained. That we have been 
successful in this most of those who have 
been present at the daylight séances are 
convinced. At the first two séances held 
in Oakland on May 17th, 1931, and May 
24th, 1931 respectively, the conditions 
for observation, because of the use of a 
curtain, did not allow of the visualization 
of the ectoplasm by everyone present, but 
those who were able to see the medium 
lying in his chair, or rather sitting more 
or less slumped in it, were unanimous in 
their declaration that they could see 
white, slightly luminous masses about the 
lips and ears. 

Several of the observers have thought- 
fully written me letters, giving their 
recollections of what they saw, with per- 
mission to publish them if I wished. | 
submit for publication in this article, 
however, for the saving of space, only 
the letter of Mr. Milo A. Tucker, psychol- 
ogist and metapsychist, who has ren- 
dered me witness-ship and assistance at 
several séances. Another letter was 
written by Mrs. M. Richart, a literary 
woman of Berkeley, who, with another 


lady writer, at the time both sceptics, wit- 
nessed the daylight occurrence of tele- 
plasms. Both these ladies were, before 
attendance, possessed of the conventional 
opinion that the natural biological limi- 
tations of the organism would render im- 
possible manifestations of the sort they 
saw at the séances. 

At the séance these ladies first at- 
tended, the first photograph of ectoplasm 
taken in daylight, was secured. The af- 
ternoon was a sunny one, July 13th, 1931, - 
at 4 p.m. The two ladies and myself 
were the only ones in the front row of 
sitters. Neither they nor Mr. J. H. Shiv- 
ly, who sat behind them, had met the 
medium before. Beyond Mrs. E. L. Hume, 
the hostess, and an experienced student 
of metapsychics, the only other person 
present was Mrs. M. j. Williams, the 
wife of Williams, who was kept at the 
gtamaphone at the other side of the 
room from her husband during the entire 
séance. This disposes of the element of 
confederacy, yet all present were satisfied 
that they saw supernormally produced 
phenomena of the teleplasm type. The 
orifices of the head, and the hair were 
examined for foreign bodies, but none 
were found, and Williams was caused to 
swallow several ounces of water colored 
with tincture of cudbear (Persionis) in 
addition to which he drank at least one 
tumblerful of water. The visibility made 
it impossible for anyone to enter or leave 
without being at once seen. 

The most convincing phenomenon was 
the appearance of a white mass at the 
lobe of the left ear. This seemed to come, 
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not from the ear, so far as the eyes could 
tell, but rather to gather slowly as steam 
might from invisible water vapor, into a 
white mass upon and slightly below the 
lobe of the left ear. I caught only a 
momentary glimpse of this, since I did 
not wish to risk rising and walking in 
front of the other sitters at the moment. 
One of the ladies gives this description 
of her observation: 

“After a time, and when there was no 
light at the mouth, a bright spot of light 
appeared low on the left ear-lobe. This 
did not seem to come from the ear 
cavity, which appeared very dark from 
the distance I sat (between three and 
four feet), but began its visibility below 
this on the fleshy part of the ear. The 
light here was quite bright for a few 
minutes, and then faded out, Later, after 
considerable apparent distress on the 
medium’s part a luminosity appeared at 
the mouth, completely spanning the lips. 
This remained for a few seconds before 
fading out.” Again she writes, “No one 
approached or touched the medium dur- 
ing the sitting, and at no time during the 
time Mr. Williams was allegedly en- 
tranced did he touch his face. His hands 
were at all times plainly in view, either 
clasped in his lap, or laid on the arms 
of the chair.” 

At this séance we clearly saw the 
emergence from the mouth of three 
patches of ectoplasm. Two of these 
seemed about 34 inch long by ¥, inch 
wide. The other appeared as a rectan- 
gular structure perhaps an inch or more 
long by 34 inch wide. 

This description of the séance of July 
13th gives in a general way the method 
of procedure followed afterward. I have 
added at later studies the method of de- 
tailing persons whom I considered well 
qualified, to watch the face or hands, or 
other important details. Only once have 
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we experienced a blank séance when this 
was done. At this time, when examining 
the mouth I noticed that the tongue was 
rigid. The medium looked appealingly 
into my eyes, but did not speak. I tried 
again to lift the tongue but again it re- 
mained rigid. Trance at once followed, 
and after emergence, Williams said that 
at the moment of tongue rigidity he could 
not have spoken a word if he had tried. 
The incident gave rise to some criticism, 
but nothing further was found which 
might have given rise to suspicion. A 
well known physician who was present, 
said that such abnormal muscular rigidity 
might reasonably be looked for under 
such conditions. Although I had not be- 
fore noted rigidity of the tongue, I have 
often noted more or less rigidity of 
limbs, as well as twitchings of the flexor 
and extensor muscles of the forearms, 
and of the legs. 

In general the teleplasms seem much 
more timid in daylight than in darkness. 
This probably is due to their greater 
phototropic reaction to actinic light. 
However, I have noticed that the lights 
are always smaller in darkness also, when 
photography is prepared for. This again 
may be due to knowledge upon the part 
of the trance personality or personalities 
that actinic light will be made use of. 
Under unusual circumstances the phe- 
nomena are generally less in magnitude 
than when the medium knows the condi- 
tions will be the sort to which he is ac- 
customed when unrestrained. Thus when 
the sitters are known to the medium to 
suspect him of fraud, to be very critical, 
he enters trance with inhibitory thoughts, 
which tend to restrict the output. This is 
but natural, but it has led me to be un- 
certain whether, after all, the sensivity to 
light so often reported by other ob- 
servers, may not be a thing due to sec- 
tarian suggestibility, since nearly all med- 
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PLATE I. 


Enlargement of photo taken July, 1931. Note teleplasms at 
A, B, and C. Medium, M. J. Williams, in trance, in subdued day- 
light. All details of his person clearly visible to those present in 
seance room. Williams was given a glass of water, colored with 
tincture of cudbear to a deep color, to prevent rumination. Re- 
gurgitation would have produced some of this fluid in the mouth. 
The mouth and other head cavities were examined by Dr. P. S. 
Haley, and the hair carefully felt with the fingers. Two sitters in 
the front row watched, one from the left, and the other from the 
right, all motions of Williams, who did not raise his hands to his 
face, and moved them only slightly at any time. The neck was 
rendered visible by the turning down of the shirt collar, as seen in 
photo. 
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PLATE II. 


August 2nd, 1931. Daylight seance at 2727 Regent St., Berkeley. 
Medium, M. J. Williams, in trance, in sufficient light to admit of 
careful observation of all details as to person, movements, etc. En- 
largement of the original photo, made by Mr. Oscar Maurer, one of 
the front row of sitters. He was seated to the medium’s right, 
and asked to watch the face at all times, just before and following 
examination of head orifices and hair by Dr. P. S. Haley. During 
this examination, Mr. Maurer and Mr. Milo H. Tucker, A. B., 
M. A., Ph.D., assisted Dr. Haley, ‘Tucker being asked to watch the 
medium’s hands. 

The swaying of Williams’s body during trance caused him to 
move somewhat out of the focal center of the lens when picture 
was taken. 
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iums are familiar with the idea of the 
dominant influences of darkness in favor- 
ing séance demonstractions. Darkness of 
the Catacombs in Rome, hermetic seclusion 
of mystics, caused by unpopularity of 
practices and ideas, may after all be so 
influential in the race memory as to be 
a strong factor in mediumistic produc- 
tion. 

The reports of the remarkable results 
alleged in the mediumship of Carlos 
Mirabelli in the daylight work of the 
group which handled Mirabelli, as re- 
ported by Eric Dingwall encouraged me 
to work in daylight with Williams. My 
experience leads me to believe that the 
best way to secure induction of the ecto- 
plasm into a lighted field, is to proceed, 
as indeed the guide of Williams insisted 
upon my doing at first, upon starting al- 
most in darkness, and gradually increasing 
the illumination after the ectoplasm ap- 
peared. We have reached the point, now, 
however, where the required degree of 
daylight may be provided at the beginning 
of the séance, and we hope in future to 
be able still further to increase the il- 
lumination. 

Copy OF LETTER OF MILO A. TUCKER TO 
Dr. P. S. HALEY. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
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August 3rd, 1931. 
Dear Dr. Haley: 


It is with pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the privilege of seeing you in 
action in psychical research investigation. 
I saw you working with Mr. Williams _ 
several times. I can state positively that 
you made a thorough investigation of the 
mouth, tongue, throat, nose, eyes and 
ears with instruments under white light, 
for I held the light and saw you work. 
This was before the séance began. 


After that time and during the day- 
light séance which followed, Mr. Wil- 
liams was under strict control. As one of 
the observers I kept close watch on his” 
hands, and they were not lifted to his 
face at any time during trance. Once he 
touched his hair for a moment only with 
his left hand. This was after Mr. Wil- 
liams emerged from trance. I saw and 
carefully noted the movement. He 
seemed at the moment in some distress. 
This séance was held Aug. 2, 1931, at 
2727 Regent St., Berkeley, California. 

“It gives me pleasure to testify to the 
very able and efficient way in which you 
conducted the routine which I have seen. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Milo A. Tucker, A.M., Ph.D. 


*x** * * * 
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APPORTS OF FLOWERS 
AND MONEY 


TRANSCRIPT OF A RECORD BY PAUL DE 
VITRAY-SEGUR OF A SEANCE IN 
BUENOS AIRES 


The correspondent of ‘La Liberté’, writ- 
ing in the issue of that journal for Aug- 
ust 10. 1931, recites the following re- 
markable happenings with a preliminary 
note of authentication: 

“Professor Ch. Richet, member of 
the Academie des Sciences, has sent to 
M. Ernesto Bozzano—who, like him- 
self, is an enthusiast on all questions 
concerning the great mystery,—a letter 
reporting facts hitherto unnoticed, but 
in every sense amazing. Such a nar- 
rative coming, as it does, from so il- 
lustrious a French savant cannot be 
lightly received. Moreover, it is coun- 
tersigned by the author of the “Traité 
de Metapsychique’. It emanates in the 
first instance from the Vicomte Paul 
de Vitray-Ségur, grandson of the cele- 
brated Countess of Ségur. Let us then 
quote this document without adding 
to it a line: 

“This is what we saw in Buenos- 
Aires in 1891. We were a party of 
four persons assembled for the pur- 
pose of obtaining answers to questions 
by table-turning. We merely looked 
upon it as an amusement. The sittings 
were held in a large room, dimly lit 
from without; the relatively obscure il- 
lumination being sufficient to allow of 
the control of our movements. 

On one such evening, there ap- 
peared upon the table a large bunch 
of Parma violets, quite fresh, flowers 
and leaves intermingled; the whole 
weighing about one kilo. We asked, 
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through the table, from what place 
could these flowers have been brought, 
seeing that it was the mid-winter sea- 
son? It replied that the violets came 
from Mar de Plata, a summer resort 
(villegiature) of Buenos Aires folk 
at a distance of some 250 kilometres. 
To our surprise the table spelt out in 
addition ‘“To bring these flowers here, 
their substance had to be disintegrated 
and then reconstituted’. 

“Our curiosity being stimulated we 
asked that we might have a bank-note 
apported. After a few moments, a 
sharp knock announced the achieve- 
ment of this phenomenon. As a mat- 
ter of fact there lay before us on the 
table a quite new bank-note of the 
value of five centavos,—the least in 
value of the paper currency of that 
date in the country. This was certain- 
ly good enough, but we further pressed 
for the apport of a note of 1000 
piastres—thereby incurring the re- 
joinder “Impossible! That would be 
robbery.” “I have apported Five cen- 
tavos embezzled from a bank—an in- 
significant injustice. But, where an im- 
portant amount is concerned, I can 
do nothing.” 

“We then entered into the sportive 
aspect of these experiments and at our 
request, things of the most varied kind 
in the apartment came’ flying through 
the air to rest upon our round table. 
As soon as we heard the light sound 
which betokened their advent, we 
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would strike a match to authenticate 
the marvel. Next, at our request, 
these objects were each returned to 
their proper place among the furniture 
and (the keys) into the locks. 

“One of these sittings, which be- 
gan at 3 p.m., lasted until 11 p.m. The 
table, relinquished at our urgent in- 
sistence, gave us this instruction: “Go 
and have your dinner and then come 
back.” Laughing and joking, we reached 
the dining-room, which was on the 
lower floor of the suite; the one over 
it being our bedroom and used for 
the gathering of our party for the 
sittings. Our little infant was asleep 
there in his iron cot with its high 
hangings. ‘Little Paul’, whom the 
great war was to take away from us 
for ever, was then but nine months old 
and as yet unable to walk. Only this 
very day we had discharged his nurse. 
So there was no servant in the room: 
we were there alone with the child. 

“After dinner, I took an oil lamp, 
and was walking in advance of my 
company of friends towards the séance- 
room when I suddenly saw in the 
chamber adjoining, right in the center, 
on the floor, hard by a chair, our boy 
Paul, with his eyes closed, crying as 
if he had had a nightmare. A discon- 
certing spectacle, truly! Terrified ex- 
clamations! The child has been trans- 


ported to this position by some force 
unknown! This event resulted in our 
abandoning our experiments.” 


Marie-Louise Laval, whose name ap- 
pears at the foot of the communication 
from which we quote, ends by saying: 

“Our thanks are due to Profesgor 
Ch. Richet for his permission to allow 
sO strange a document at last to see 
the light. We would invite the reader 
of hesitating mind to ponder well be- 
fore saying ‘Such prodigies are impos- 
sible.” 
Note by the Editor. The statement is 
frequently recorded of ‘spirit-controls’ 
that they are not permitted to bring 
things of actual value. In the published 
work of Mrs. Hope (Mme d’Esperance) 
it may be remerbered that the control 
‘Yolande’ who materialized as a young 
girl, was consistent in her assurance as to 
this rule. ‘Walter’ in offering an antique 
brooch to one of the Lime Street sitters 
was careful to say that he had only 
robbed an ancient corpse—which was no 
worse than the work of the average ar- 
chaeologist! The little medallions brought 
so often by Melzer were apparently all 
flawed and rejected by the lapidary. 
Where objects of really intrinsic value 
have been brought, they have been al- 
leged to have been fished up from wells, 
from the sea-bed and from other places 
of oblivion. 
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Part TV (Continued) 


CHAPTER II. 
A CRITIQUE OF DUALISM 


By WILLIAM JAMES AND THE S.P.R. Group 


There is some truth in all philosophies, 
and it is only unthinking persons who ex- 
ploit one theory of the inter-relationship 
of mind and matter at the expense of an- 
other, i.e., draw unwarranted conclusions 
from the examination of only one set of 


data, and leave out of the account other 
facts just as valid and just as important 
to a complete unity of knowledge. Such 
persons would exploit dualism as the 
only intelligible solution of the problem 
of ontology, and totally neglect the care- 
ful summings up of facts pertaining to 
other well-constructed theories which de- 
mand their right to be considered. I re- 
fer to monistic and pluralistic doctrines, 
and to the efforts of their supporters to 
be led and governed by facts just as valid 


and important as those upon which the 
dualistic conception is founded. It is my 
purpose here to examine into the data 
supporting any of these hypotheses with 
the hope that I may in the end be able 
to check up upon their merits, and in this 
way be governed in my efforts to sound 
out the most practicable, reliable and 
workable theory of ontology. I do not 
propose to emphasise one explanation to 
the suppression of another, but shall be 
governed only by such considerations as 
involve all solutions of this problem 
formed hitherto. After all, to exclude 
any theory without due consideration is 
only to support some a priori ground ar- 
bitrarily chosen, with no more facts to 
rely upon than those which have validity 
only in the imagination. 


PRAGMATIC VALUE OF THE DUALIST INTERPRETATION 


Myers succeeded in showing in the 
foregoing chapter that there are valid 
facts eked out by psychical research 
which support dualism as at least one 
solution of that problem surrounding 
mind and matter and their relationships. 
He has said that dualism is the practic- 
able interpretation of that group of phe- 
nomena surrounding matter and mind; 
indeed, it is the view which most of all 
appeals to common sense, and it can ac- 
count for this great body of facts of 
psychical research, and place them as so 
many bricks into a satisfactory structure 
of knowledge. But it is not enough upon 


epistemological grounds alone to regard 
dualism as the last word in the argument. 
Dualism is practicable, but the question 
arises: Is it a thorough-going and _all- 
inclusive theory? I do not think so. 
Dualism neglects to embody a great many 
facts which, when examined closely, fail 
to harmonize with those separate and dis- 
tinct attributes which dualists ascribe to 
mind and matter. 

The question will be seen in a clearer 
light, perhaps, if we present in the be- 
ginning the main points constituting the 
chief differences between these philoso- 
phic answers. 
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1. Do mind and matter really inter- 
act? And are we to account for their 
inter-relationships upon the grounds of 
interaction only? 

2. Or are we to lean toward parallel- 
ism, i.e., are we to consider mental and 


bodily functions but concomitant parallel 
action ? 
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3. Finally, what of that interdepen- 
dence between all bodily and mental 
functions? Do they not, in a measure, 
assume the aspect of oneness? 

To enter into a lengthy and detailed dis- 
cussion of the differences involving these 
conceptions would require a longer paper 
than the present one. I shall content my- 
self, as far as possible, by clinging to 
the main points of these theories, com- 
paring their likenesses and differences, 
my purpose being to reconcile them by 
showing that however contradictory they 
may at first appear, they are not really so 
separate and distinct when viewed in 
their wider application. 

As Myers has shown, the main tenets 
of dualism consist of a belief in two 
diametrically opposed qualities. To the 
Basuto negro, the soul exists independent- 
ly of the body, and consequent upon 
death the former dissociates itself from 
the latter, and is caught up into other 
regions. This view common sense ac- 
cepts, i.e., matter and mind are not i- 
terdependent, but are actually independ- 
ent. ‘This naive belief is not’ only held 
by common sense, but is maintained by 
all theologians, and is found in many of 
the writings of modern thinkers, with 
only varying shades of distinction. Mind 
and matter are two entirely contra-distin- 
guished phases of being. If this be so, 
why does logic demand some causal 
nexus between the two? 

Seated in my study I imagine a flower 
garden teeming with beautiful plants of 
every description. I desire to enter this 


garden, and will that I do so. Instantly 
my limbs obey this impulse, and I find 
myself walking among the flowers. Com- 
mon sense can find nothing strange in 
this simple action; but the mind of philo- 
sophic bent goes somewhat deeper. The 
philosophic mind finds some difficulty in 
conceiving of two absolutely independent 
qualities or substances having power to 
react one upon the other. What has act- 
ually happened when I first willed: to 
leave my study is that this volition exist- 
ing first in my consciousness as pure idea, 
has so exerted its influence upon my 
physical body as to cause it to respond. 
The question put in a different light is 
this: Can mind influence matter? There ° 
seems to me to be a fatal objection to the 
belief that it can do so. For two appar- 
ently totally unlike and independent sub- 
stances to influence each other implies 
that there must of necessity be some /znk, 
some medium between the two. Indeed; 
there are serious objections to this theory, 
which deserve their right to be con- 
sidered. 

STRENGTH OF THE BEHAVIORISTIC 

THEORY 

Dualism, as a rational solution of the 
problem of ontology, must be able to 
cope with many plausible arguments ad- 
vanced by materialistic scientists. For my 
purpose here it is necessary to consider 
but one of these, as I believe that the 
latest behavioristic conception of the 
problem is by far the strongest, and that 
it alone might undermine the foundation 
upon which dualism rests when once 
rightly interpreted and seen in its far- 
reaching effects. Mind is matter in mo- 
tion, so argue the materialists. For every 
thought there is concomitant physical ac- 
tion. IT desire to move my limb, and will 
to do so. The desire is almost immed- 
iately followed by certain cerebral altera- 
tions, constituting a purely physical im- 
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pulse, which terminates in the actual 
movement of my limb. Furthermore, I 
perceive an object, a red rose, for in- 
stance, and believe that I hold this image 
in my mind. What has actually hap- 
pened, so argues the materialist, is that 
the retina of my eye has registered cer- 
tain waves, or vibrations, set up in the 
ether. Seen in this light, the image which 
I perceive, or imagine that I perceive, 
becomes nothing more than a_psycho- 
physical response to an external stimulus. 
In a word, mind loses that independent 
quality which common sense has ascribed 
to it, and appears to become as much de- 
pendent upon animal tissue as the flame 
of the candle is dependent upon the 
tallowy substance which feeds it. Viewed 
in this light, mind becomes nothing more 
than a sort of after-glow, i.e., a projec- 
tion upon what we call the human con- 
sciousness of certain flashes of cerebral 
changes or sensitive neural reactions. So 
far, the behavioristic realist agrees to the 
all-importance of matter, but denies the 
existence of mind altogether, upon the 
basis that it could, at the outside, be no 
more than a convenient tool of expression 
which, in an age of exact knowledge and 
precise methods, is no longer needed. In 
its stead he designates such words as re- 
actions, conditioned reflexes, etc., believ- 
ing that such physical terms better en- 
able us to comprehend purely physical 
occurrences. Indeed, I can see no objec- 
tion to such a postulate, provided, of 
course the materialistic conception of all 
mental functions holds valid.* 








*T am still the pragmatist, as I was of old. 
Readers who recall my other written works are 
familiar, I trust, with my predisposition to take 
the shortest cut to the mark. To my way of think- 
ing, the simplest solution is almost in every case 
the preferable one So with dualism, as with the 
latest behavioristic verdict of mind. It must go by 
the board. Dualism is a practicable conception. It 
is a valuable tool of expression—a working hypo- 
thesis, like the etheric hypothesis, or like the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation, which has lately been 
replaced in the light of wider knowledge. Such a 
hypothesis as dualism aids the young savage in his 
quest of deity, and adds zest to the speculations of 
the theologian who, after all, is but a step beyond 
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For my part, I cannot seriously enter- 
tain any theory which, laying consider- 
able stress upon the absolute inde- 
pendence of two apparently interrelated 
parts of being, has only slight regard 
for that medium—that connecting link— 
which alone can focus any light upon the 
problem. 

But interaction is not the only argu- 
ment the dualist has upon which he may 
rely. The dualist makes more secure his 
stronghold by retreating into the rank 
and file of those who hold that mental 
and physical processes are but concomit- 
ant and parallel actions. Thus reasoning, 
he surrenders to the materialist the link 
between mind and brain. The dualist 
is forced into this position. Science is a 
formidable and menacing weapon. It has 
succeded so far by inductive tactics in 
rallying from the field of battle a vast 
horde of facts which, scattered for 
awhile, have at last responded to its tire- 
less and orderly methods, until it threatens 
to sweep all speculative philosophers 
from the field. 

RELATION OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 

PROCESSES 

Dualists have been unable to deny the 
very close relationship obtaining between 
mental and physical processes. To say 
that brain does not influence thought is 
to deny the validity of certain well-at- 
tested facts which form the very bed-rock 
of objective methods. I contend that it 
is by more than mere accident that large 
brains usually go with great intellects. 
Moreover, it is something more than a 
striking coincidence that man, the most 
intelligent of all animal life, possesses 
proportionally to size, the largest known 
brain. It is something more than by mere 
chance that the tireless effotts of investi- 





him on the road of universal progress. It has 


served its purpose, but no longer is of any use. Let 
it go the way of so many old, cherished ideas, 
Which fade away with the dawn of newer know- 
ledge as the ponderings of the Mediaeval alchemists 
paled with the day of Bacon. 
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gators to probe the mystery of lowly 
organisms, has at last afforded the key 
to a better understanding of the physical 
and psychical developments of man. 
The dualist who continues to cling to 


parallelism finds himself confronting the. 


dilemma of explaining how it is that a 
blow on the head may shut out conscious- 
ness. Toxins taken into the blood may 
produce somnolence or insanity; old age 
may bring on impotency to the body and 
a proportional degree of mental lassitude 
which terminates in continually decreas- 
ing physical and mental vigor, and finally 
in death. Strangest of all coincidences 
would be the fact that were there actual- 
ly no inter-relationship between mind and 
matter, throughout all of nature there is 
an undeviating parallelism obtaining be- 
tween bodily and mental processes. 

Now we have only to examine for a 
moment the law of the conservation of 
energy in order to determine that na- 
ture, in spite of her seeming extravagance, 
actually wastes nothing. Every faculty, 
sense or instinct, every nerve, organ or 
cell, which man and the lower animals 
possess are either now, or have been, of 
great value in the struggle for existence. 
Wherever we may turn this unity—this 
inter-relationship of all things—seems not 
only consistent with, but necessary to, her 
processes. Even such vestigials as the ap- 
pendix and third eye-lid were at some 
epoch of man’s evolution of service to 
him. I contend that mental processes 
must therefore in some way be dependent 
upon physical functions, otherwise one 
or the other would have no place in this 
general scheme of nature. This is doubt- 
less the motivating cause of the behavior- 
ist’s effort to drive mind from his voca- 
bulary. 

For my part, I can see but one escape 
for the dualist, and that, in some mea- 
sure, is to surrender a portion of the 
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ground. He must either decide for or 
against matter, and thereby become either 
a monistic materialist or a monistic ideal- 
ist; or he may be rescued from his dilem- 
ma by falling back upon interaction, 
with the provision, i.e., that he postulate 
some inter-connecting medium between 
two extreme standpoints. As I see it, 
there is no other alternative: mind and 
matter simply occupy two extreme stand- 
points. There must therefore be some 
inter-connecting link. Neutral monism* 
alone can supply it. 

Seen from this view-point, i.e., the 
view-point of neutral monism, matter and 
mind are seen to be but two aspects of 
the same thing. In a word, the sum: 
total of being loses somewhat of its 
dual characteristics. Ultimate reality be- 
comes either mind or matter, depending 
ultimately upon the prevailing point of 
view. Regarded from this standpoint, it 
is hardly necessary to say that this two- 
sided view of life, as such, no longer 
holds valid. The dualist who accepts this 
view loses not only his position but his 
name; dualism, as such, becomes a mis- 
nomer. The sum total of reality, re- 
garded once as dual in its nature, as- 
sumes the aspect of oneness. I can find 
no objection to dualism, provided these 
qualifications are maintained. In fact, 
this is my view of the matter.. Mind and 
matter seen as double aspects of one un- 
derlying and all-inclusive case or sub- 
stance, appeals to me because: 

1. It is the only way in which a 
practicable dualism can consistently be 
maintained. 

2. It is the only theory which can 
account for that mass of unrelated 
psychic phenomena which apparently de- 
fies all known laws of mind and matter, 


* ‘Neutral’—that is neither preponderantly ma- 
terialistic nor preponderantly idealistic, but assum- 
ing a Middle Element having the potentialities of 
expression equally as Matter and Form.on the one 
hand, and as Mind or Idea (Spirit) on the other. Ed. 








and which requires more than mere super- 
ficial treatment in order to be interpreted 
correctly. . 

3. It is the only consistent theory so 
far as yet conceived with that teleology 
running throughout all of nature which, 
beginning, as it were, with blind, unthink- 
ing feeling, has developed from the low- 
est unicellular organism to thinking man. 


Lire As EXPERIENCE 

I regard life as pure experience. So 
much I have stated in other works.* 

The sum total of all things are com- 
plexes, reflexes or configurations, built up 
out of friction, experience, change, re- 
placement, attendant upon harmony and 
inharmony, adjustment of parts to the 
whole. This is life, and life is all that is. 
Contrary to consensus, but well known by 
inorganic chemists, this same adjustment, 
replacement and change governs the ac- 
tions, not only of organic substance, but 
inorganic matter. As a spark is seen to 
flash with the contact of metal with 
emery, so is lighted the intellect seen at 
its brightest in man, always the result of 
friction. In a word, mind is but a bun- 
dle of experiences or complexes, some- 
times called memory cells, or mental re- 
flexes, grouped together with the rela- 
tionship of parts to the whole. This is 
life, being, whether organic or inorganic; 
whether concerning mental or physical 
functions, it is always the same—energy 
—energy manifesting itself in its many- 
sided phases. I contend that mind is but 
one phase of this underlying reality, mat- 
ter is another. They are but phases of 
noumenon—one underlying, all-pervading 
and all-inclusive substance. 

I trust it is not necessary here to be 
prolix. I labor under extraordinary dif- 
ficulties by the very nature of my task, 
and so I forego the ramifications which 


* Neither sitter has read any of William James’ 
works. G. 
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a detailed treatment of this subject—tue 
many-sided phases of living—would en: 
tail. 

Permit me to sum up my argument 
with one or two considerations: 

1. Scientists as yet are unable to 
trace the thread of life beyond the low- 
ly amoeba, where it is seen to grade into 
something so closely resembling inert 
matter that no practicable delineation can 
be reached. 

2. No sharp line of demarcation has 
yet been drawn between the lowest forms 
of plant and animal life. The ultimate 
nature of things assumes a universal as- 
pect of oneness, with only a practical, 
two-sided, appearance. 

WuHaT Is THE Hypostatic REALITY ? 

The question resolves itself into this: 
What is this oneness? Of what does the 
ultimate nature of reality, as such, con- 
sist? I have said that it consists of ex- 
perience—experience born of pain, strug- 
gle and infinite travail; this experience 
results from friction. Man is the most 
intelligent unit of all sentient life, and has 
suffered most during the course of his 
evolution. No other form of life has suf- 
fered such hardships as the genus homo. 
No other species has evolved so large a 
brain—brain composed of memory cells— 
living protoplasmic records of the many 
heart-wracking and blood-curdling ex- 
periences of mammalian life. Man's 
brain is a bundle of nerves, each cell an 
instinct, each instinct a memory, grouped 
together in a maze of complexes or con- 
figurations, which represent the experi- 
ences of the simian family which, be- 
ginning with the lowly amoeba, has fol- 
lowed out its long course of evolution to 
realize its highest development in the 
human cerebrum. I contend that con- 


sciousness is but brain cells or memory, 
differing only in a certain predisposition 
to introspection and self-awareness. 
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It is the purpose of Darwin, Myers 
and myself to draw out in the present 
work a sharp distinction between this 
faculty of self-awareness, known as 1a- 
celligence, and those unconscious, creative 
processes which, too often, lie dormant 
in the substrata of the Unconscious. It 
is our purpose, so far as possible, to curb 
a rationalistic tendency upon the part 
of many, which may, in the end, atrophy 
those higher creative faculties. There 1s 
reason to believe, in the light of our 
present knowledge, that w#// alone, or 
what we term w#//, is creative. Intellect 
seems to be but the trappings and cloth- 
ing of some immeasurably higher faculty 
in nature; but I have left this discussion 
in the more capable hands of the two 
gentlemen mentioned above. 

For the present, permit me to answer 
a question already forming in the minds 
of my more critical readers: they will ar- 
gue, doubtless, that while I have re- 
jected dualism, in one sense I have but 
substituted another form of it in mind 
and w#//. Unfortunately, I cannot in this 
short paper treat of any phase of philoso- 
phy sufficiently far to avoid some con- 
fusion and apparent contradictions; but 
I have no doubt that my co-worker, Dar- 
win, will help my position to assume at 
least some intelligible shape, as he pro- 
poses to carry on the same general line of 
argument; and as we are in our main 
points pretty well agreed. 

I can now only enlarge upon what 
has been already said. I have no com- 
plaint against dualism, except that I do 
not think it is capable of explaining all 
of the facts. For all practical purposes, 
however, it will do. There is not so 
great a difference as may at first be im- 
avined between any of the more elabor- 
ate conceptions of philosophy—I mean 
conceptions based upon a liberal residue 
of facts. Dualism posits two separate, 
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distinct and independent substances as 
being the sum-total of reality. It becomes 
incompatible with monism only when it 
fails to recognize a certain inter-relation 
or unity linking together these substances. 
It becames incompatible with pluralism 
when it refuses to recognize more than 
two distinct substances. 


I believe that all three of these phases 
of thought are but positions which de- 
pend largely upon the point of view. 
They are not really so far apart as the 
superficial observer may at first suppose. 
As a matter of fact, while I incline to a 
neutral monism, I cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge pluralism as the only consistent in- , 
terpretation of all those countless shades 
of independencies and differences ob- 
served throughout all nature, nor can I 
overlook dualism in its short-sighted, but 
practical, application. By will and mind 
I postulate two qualities of substance 
simply that it may the better enable me 
to drive my conclusion home. 


MATTER AND MIND As DUAL ASPECTS OF 
THE REAL 


I have already hinted at the close re- 
lationship, in any ultimate sense, of all 
things. Mind and matter, or mind and 
will, are but two phases of underlying 
reality, which I regard as the world of 
pure experience. This indeed, as it seems 
to me, is the case. All matter is alive. 
There is nothing lifeless, nor inert, in 
all this teeming universe. Crystals, like 
animals, reproduce themselves according 
to type. Break quartz into separate parts 
and each part will become a duplicate of 
the original. In spite of the law of con- 
tinuity—of all those varying shades of 
differences observed in nature—still there 
is an unmistakable geometrical sameness 
about all things, as in the hexagonal 
form of the honeycomb or the tiny snow- 
flake crystal. The lowest form of organic 








life grades into inorganic elements, while 
these in turn are converted back into liv- 
ing substance, while the lowest form of 
animal life grades into the simple vege- 
table compounds. In the ultimate analysis 
therefore, I say, there is an unmistakable 
interrelationship of all things. In all na- 
ture this unity holds true. There is an 
undeniable connection in the falling of 
the tiny pebble and the motions of Sa- 
turn. The planets are governed in their 
orbits by the same universal law that 
swings the pendulum of a clock to and 
fro. 


This inclines me to the double-aspect 
view—an underlying Reality with a prac- 
tical two-sided appearance. Yet, 1 cannot 
accept monism without certain well- 
marked qualifications, which perhaps give 
it a rather pluralistic trend. In the first 
place, I cannot accept deity as existing 
apart from universal order and law. This 
in itself is a pluralistic outlook; while in 
the second place there are certain well 
known limitations to the human mind 
which make one question epistemological- 
ly the degree of accuracy governing any 
view one may take of reality. I mean 
logic appears somewhat as a mental dress 
which corresponds to the geometrical 
forms observed throughout nature. The 
subjective correspondence with the ob- 
jective phenomenal world predisposes one 
to a belief in perfect unity. Therefore 
we might reason that it is a law of the 
mind which governs our ideas and out- 
looks; and whereas we reason all is unity, 
reality may be plurality; and while we, 
in our universe, seek out noumenon, there 
may exist separate orders of nature or, 
creations which transcend contemplation. 


THE RHYTHM OF CONTRASTED PAIRS 


I cannot, therefore, overlook that dual- 
istic trend which runs through all things. 
There is an undeniable rhythm—a con- 
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stant turning up of opposites; for ex- 
ample, winter and summer, fall and 
spring, day and night, up and down, posi- 
tive and negative, male and female— 
which when they are summed up become 
a formidable array of conditions which 
may warrant some dualistic view of real- 
ity. On the other hand, when we take in- 
to consideration the multiplicity of differ- 
ences observed in nature, we discover 
very just grounds for a pluralistic concep- 
tion of things. 


ISOLATED PsyCHIC PHENOMENA 


A word about those stray supernormal 
faculties in man and in animals, which 
should lead very well into Darwin’s dis- 
cussion. There are unrelated facts in the 
phenomena of psychical research. For 
example, the migration of birds, the hom- 
ing instinct of pigeons, and the super- 
normal faculties, such as psychometry, 
clairvoyance and prevision in man. To 
students of psychic science such pheno- 
mena are too well known to recount at 
great length. For my purpose here I shall 
examine only prevision, believing that 
because of the very close relationship 
between all supernormal faculties, to 
focus light upon one is to illumine all. 


PROPHECY AND PREVISION 


History is replete with prophecies, many 
of which have been fulfilled in such strik- 
ing detail as to excite profound interest 
in thinkers of all ages. It is hardly nec- 
essary to Say that any clearly established 
case of prophesy would be sufficient to 
strike at the foundations of natural 
science, which bases all of its reasoned 
conclusions upon natural law. I say that 
a single instance of prevision, adequately 
observed and tested, would be sufficient 
of itself to cause all thinking persons to 
begin a reconstruction of the old ideas 
based upon the conception of natural 
causes and effects. But does prevision 
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actually remove us to that mystic realm 
of the supernatural? In case it so does 
one must have to admit its supernormal 
origin and reckon with it as being an 
isolated part—an unrelated phenomenon, 
having no analogy or parallel in the na- 
tural order of things. I am inclined to 
this latter view, with some reservations, 
however, for there is undoubtedly a close 
relationship between simple prevision, 1.e., 
subconscious reasoning based upon causes 
and effects, and certain well-defined cases 
of prophecy, seemingly having no origin 
in logical thought. Such cases are too ac- 
curate and detailed to admit of any 
natural explanation. 


Not ExpPLAINED By DUALISM 


Granting, then, that this supernormal 
faculty in man exists, what are the far- 
reaching inferences to be drawn? Can 
dualism, which reckons with matter as 
having its existence apart from mind 
serve one in his efforts to probe the 
depths of this problem? Can dualism, 
which deals with phenomena in its 
practical application; which sees a duality 
in all things; which separates past and 


future, as it also separates mind and mat- 


ter, aid one in reflecting a single gleam 
of intelligence upon the supernormal oc- 
currence of prophecy? I think not. Any 
well attested case of prevision presupposes 
a thoroughgoing unity in all things. That 
which appears as duality—mind and mat- 
ter,—past and future—become as_ links 
in one continuous and unified chain. Pro- 
phecy may be compared to the horizon of 
one’s views, which expands proportional- 
ly to the elevation of the subject. In the 
earth conditions, the horizon is often so 
limited that mundane beings can seldom 


go beyond the present. It is only by the 
diligent exercising of these stray faculties 
that one may look beyond into the future. 
To one possessing this faculty developed 
in a high degree, past and future appear 
as one continuous line, seemingly with- 
out beginning or end, which is as com- 
plete at its one extreme as it is at the 
other, and which is intersected by a mark, 
or delineation known as PRESENT. One 
needs only to develop the power of see- 
ing beyond this intersection in order to 
divine the future. No one can see all 
the way. One is limited proportionally to 
the depth or extent of one’s vision. 


But By A Basic UNITY 


In order to conclude my argument, let 
me say that the problem of ontology will 
be found obscure only when the view 
taken of it is limited. Every new percep- 
tion—every new thought we are able to 
assimilate, better enables us to discern 
that thorough-going unity—that inter-re- 
lationship of all things. 

It has been my purpose to show 
throughout this short paper that the in- 
compatibility observed among the diverse 
interpretations of the phenomenal uni- 
verse are really few. Almost any theory 
based upon valid premises, and logical 
inferences, is useful as an intellectual 
tool, and serves for our ascension into a 
higher and better understanding of con- 
ditions and things. Each is as a rung in 
the ladder, no higher rung being more 
important than a lower. Each is useful 
to us—in fact, is invaluable—during the 
course of our ascension into that greater 
world of higher understanding. 

WILLIAM JAMES, 
Assisted by the S. P. R. Group. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REALITY—SYMBOLISM 


By CHARLES DARWIN AND THE S. P. R. Group 


Few questions, if any, are more worthy 
of the attention of man than that which 
concerns reality. What is real? What 
is genuine—tangible? This is'a question 
which has never ceased to arouse the 
deepest—the most profound interest. An- 
alogies of that urge which drives the ex- 
plorer into unknown regions, or impels 
the philosopher into new fields of 
thought, are found in the very lowest 
grades of life. As far back as we may 
inquire into the source of organic matter, 
before simple vegetable compounds are 
seen to grade into the grosser mineral 
elements, this urge is already dominant 
in its chief functions—procreation, diver- 
sification of type, or, in later develop- 
ment, of species. The protozoa, simple 
unicellar organisms, obey this urge to the 
fullest extent of which their asexual life 
will allow, by cell division. Simple or- 
ganisms, such as the amoeba or animal- 
cule, are like tiny laboratories, which 
weigh, test and select from the store- 
house of the phenomenal world that 
which is conducive to life and to develop- 
ment. The simple organism is primarily 
concerned with self-preservation. Thus it 
fulfills the demands of nature. In order 
to do this it must select and reject that 
of the external world which is accessible 
to its rudimentary perceptions. 


RESPONSE TO STIMULUS OF THE LIVING 
ORGANISM 


The tendency of all living things is 
from the simple to the complex. Uni- 
cellular organisms evolve into multicell- 
ular ones. Perception is always limited 
to the stage in which the organism exists. 
In rudimentary forms of life perceptions 
are naturally restricted. The sphere of 


operations of these simple organisms is 
confined to simple reactions to stimuli. 
Naturally, many biologists and natural 
philosophers have been led to suppose 
that such reactions can be chemically ex- 
plained; and since the first impetus was 
given to the theory of Evolution, the 
mechanists discovered a fertile field. Evo- 
lution added new support to the mater- 
ialist’s stronghold. Such modern concep- 
tions as determinism, behaviorism etc., 
sprang up to supplement the older 
atomistic conceptions. Blind chance (for- 
tuitous mechanism) was conceived by 
many as the final word of logic. There 
was no place for a consistent teleology 
upon a plane of being where power ruled. 
Justice, love and wisdom—in a word, 
character—had no meaning upon a plane 
of existence where might made right. I 
myself was unable to see the fruitful 
signs of spirituality in a world where 
physical power seemed supreme. 

Life in its lowest form obeys simple 
impulses. In its higher forms these im- 
pulses become more and more complex. 
From homogeneity, of which the single- 
cellular amoeba furnishes an example, 
life following out the order of evolution, 
grades into the highest conceivable heter- 
ogeneity, as realized in the human brain.* 

William James has said that experience 
is Noumenon. I do not know of a better 
explanation underlying reality. Spiritual 








* IT am, of course, speaking from the point of 
view of humans. Evolution by no means ceases 
with the development of man, which even in the 
highest examples his species has furnished is yet 
scarcely more than an animal. Indeed, I might 
with more reasonableness compare man with a sim- 
ple animalcule when judged in the light of cerlaii 
higher beings, which, for want of a better term, | 
call deities. I stand stupefied and amazed to have 
discovered not long ago beings who seem to form 
no part of the sentient life of planets. It is possible 
that these are the angels of Heaven that are men- 
tioned in Hebrew testimony. 
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experience—energism, as Aristotle once 
employed the term—the exercising of the 
highest spiritual faculties—seems to me 
to constitute the ultimate goal of the 
selfhood. The human animal develops 
proportionally to the experience he has 
acquired throughout the long course of 
his painful evolution. He has suffered 
and bled that he might gain a closer and 
more intimate understanding ot life. The 
evolution of the corporeal and spiritual 
existences overlap. Emerging from the 
very lowest ebb of that sea of sentient 
life, man, during the course of the past 
hundred million years, has at last entered 
into the bright light of spirituality. He 
is beginning on a new plane of evolution, 
the ultimate confines of which extend to 
a new system and order of being. Man 
has yet, of course, a long way to go, and 
his path is more or less interspersed with 
obstacles. The cloak of materiality which 
has so far served his purpose in his cor- 
poreal evolution is no longer of any use. 
His body retards rather than advances his 


soul along the plane of this broader 
spiritual evolution. 


I, like James, accept a double aspect 
view of reality. To the superficial ob- 
server, nature gives off a two-sided ap- 
pearance. Biblical script speaks of body 
and spirit. For convenience, I myself will 
speak of two distinct orders of being: the 
corporeal and the spiritual. In the newer 
dualism we are accustomed to employing 
mind and matter in our methods of deal- 
ing with reality; but what of that inter- 
relationship of all things, as James 
wrote? I understand mind or intelligence 
as an attenuated gossamer cloak or 
covering for will which animates matter. 
Matter, or the corporeal part of being, 
is a grosser, heavier garment, in which 
this mind or intelligence functions; but 
at bottom there is really no true line of 


demarcation separating any two phases 
of reality. 

THE SYMBOLIC ASPECT OF THOUGHT 

Consciousness, or self-awareness, is de- 
pendent upon symbolism. Our thought is 
symbolical. Behaviorists hold that there 
is a well-defined analogy existing be- 
tween the power of the muscles in the 
phalanges, and the sensitiveness of the 
nervous system, or brain development: 
the cerebral development of the young 
babe being in a great measure propor- 
tional to the muscular reaction of the 
fingers in the act of clutching. Man un- 
doubtedly owes the power to grasp to 
that tendency of the offspring of his an- 
thropoid progenitors to cling on to the, 
mother parent. Watson, during numer- 
ous experiments with infants, has caused 
young babes to suspend themselves un- 
supported by the power of their hands 
for several minutes at a time. It is as- 
tonishing to sum up the etymological for- 
mation of word-structures which had 
their origin in this ability of the human 
hand to grasp and clutch. From the con- 
crete facts centering upon the power of 
the human grip have evolved that long 
list of abstract definitions, such as hold, 
cling, grasp, maintain, pull, cleave, etc. 

THE TREND TowarDs AN ABSTRACT 

SYMBOLISM 

The course of mental development is 
from the concrete to the abstract. The 
behavioristic interpretation of words and 
their meaning is doubtless the correct 
one. Each word is a thought-symbol. A 
symbol is a mental representation of an 
external stimulus. Seen in this light, 
words have both the color and force of 
external objects. A certain vibratory ef- 
fect carried by the retina to the brain 
causes certain cerebral alterations, which 
produce in consciousness the color red, 
for instance. Thus we perceive red. The 
muscles of my throat, tongue, and larynx, 
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together with a slight exhalation of 
breath from the lungs, enable me to 
enunciate the word red. The vibration 
of this sound is carried upon the air to 
the ear. The drum receives a vibration, 
delicate nerves react, causing the muscles 
to contract: a sound is heard, in cor- 
respondence with which, an image of a 
well-known color flashes into conscious- 
ness. 

Thus we behold an image as it is seen 
concretely. Let us follow the course of 
its ascension into abstract throught, which 
exercises, of course, the highest powers 
of mind. For instance, we learn from 
the science of harmony that the vibra- 
tions of the scale of “C” in a musical in- 
strument corresponds to the light rays of 
red.* The influence of sound upon the 
sensitive organism caused by this vibra- 
tion corresponds with the reaction of the 
organism ‘to the color red. It is general- 
ly known that certain animals are en- 
raged at the sight of blood red. The in- 
stinct probably had its origin amid the 
growth of animal life during the course 
of an evolution of pain and bloodshed. 
Bulls attack a red flag held menacingly 
in the hands of the skillful matador. Cer- 
tain fish, like the shark, will attack a fish, 
which it would not otherwise harm had 
not serious injury caused a stream of 
blood to flow in its wake. . Abstractly, 
therefore, we employ red to denote any 
form of violence. One is said to see red 
when angry. A red flag denotes revolu- 
tion and disorder. 

EVOLUTION OF A MENTAL WORLD 

There is indeed an outer and an inner 
world; and it may be said, for all prac- 
tical purposes, that one of these worlds, 
the outer, represents the evolution of the 
physical mechanism: brain, muscle, sinews, 
bone etc., while the inner world, of pure 
intellect, of meditation, and of abstract, 
poetic and mathematical thought, repre- 
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sents those inherent spiritual forces in 
man which constitute a separate order of 
creation and of evolution. Men of small 
intellect are usually incapable of holding 
abstract conceptions, but they may be 
good tool users. They may make good 
carpenters, and often good citizens. The 
mental concepts of which they are capable 
are usually molded by mass opinion. Such 
men are called the salt of the earth. They 
are indeed of the earth, earthy. They 
constitute the backbone of the commun- 
ity, of the State and of the Nation. They 
are held together by common interests— 
interest in games, sports, government and 
monetary gain. They seek power, but 
only material power, which is found in 
numbers—quantity. Such men are not 
meditative, but active. That is good 
which has the most followers. This is 
their sole criterion of judging of stan- 
dards and of values. Such men are ex- 
traverted. 


THE PROGRESSIVE RULE OF MIND 

The principles which govern the ideas 
and the actions of such persons are the 
principles which govern the evolution of 
the physical organism. They are still in 
the kindergarten stages of spiritual 
growth and development. They have not 
time for meditation, for they are too busy 
acquiring those concrete experiences 
which are essential to later abstract spirit- 
ual conceptions. They are governed by 
forms, institutions and authority; and that 
which constitutes authority, according to 
their simple criterion, must be time- 
honored—must be hoary with age. Thus 
in forming their values they must see 
first that such values have their beginning 
in remote antiquity. Thus in religious 
matters the Old Testament comes before 
the New; the vital spiritual words of 
Christ are lost beneath harsh crusts. The 
beautiful symbolisms of biblical script be- 
come obscured because of the proneness 


* The correspondence noted here is of course relative and not absolute; 
being, so far as we are aware, based on a mathematical analogy between 
the octave of musical tones and the colors of the spectrum. Ed. 
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of such men to attach to them literal in- 
terpretations. The inspired and divine 
heights to which the words of Christ as- 
cend, when viewed through their eyes, 
become vulgarised. 

The cerebrum represents the seat of 
thought in man. It is distinct from the 
smaller brain, in that it alone is capable 
of self-analysis (introspection). This self- 
analysis, or self-awareness, as William 
James calls it, is really what we know as 
consciousness. It is this which distin- 
guishes man from the lower animals. It 
is this self-awareness which has not only 
raised man above the level of the brute, 
but has been responsible for the first 
break in that continuous chain of his 
animal ancestry. Conscious thought is 
directly opposed to principles operating 
in physical life; and it is only when man 
becomes fully able to grasp this idea, 
and not until then, that he may hope to 
understand and reconcile two apparently 
antagonistic and diametrically opposed 
states of being. Matter offers resistance 
to thought. Thought, or self-realization, 
is the final end of biological evolution. 
With the dawn of consciousness arose 
the human soul, which represents a some- 
what analogous state of being in the evo- 
lution of the spiritual Kingdom as the 
amoeba and alga represent in the evolu- 
tion of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. Man, then, judged by higher 
spiritual truths, is still an infant. He oc- 
cupies the lowest rung in the ladder of 
spiritual experiences, the highest ex- 
periences of which transcend the limited 
range of his vision. 

IDEAL versus MATERIAL VALUES 

An abstraction, therefore, may be said 
to represent a concrete experience. Love, 
beauty and wisdom are but higher sym- 
bols of grosser forces in nature. The 
beautiful rose is nurtured in manure, ‘and 
decayed animal tissue. Noble thoughts 


may readily spring from sordid acts. 
Noble deeds very often have their birth 
in the slime and mire. of human mis- 
deeds and misunderstandings. Hence the 
saying of Christ that one must lose his 
soul in order to save it. It is always by 
striving from lower to higher things—by 
the development of the intellectual or 
spiritual self from the concrete to the 
abstract, that we are able to receive pure 
spiritual experience—pure enlightenment. 
Thus reality may be ultimately reduced 
to experience. It is by graduated steps, 
and by manifold experiences, that we 
ascend from the insensibility of the brute 
to the consciousness of man. Evolution 
does not stop at man. Concepts which, 
include percepts of the soul still fettered 
by animal tissue and limitations are in 
turn included in still broader spiritual 
concepts. The progress of man is the 
progress of mind. The vital part of man 
is thought; thought is spirit; thought is 
the living soul. 

Certain low Neanderthal specimens of 
the human genus are in spiritual develop- 
ment infinitely beneath the artist and 
poet. Imbecility in man implies atrophy 
and decadence of the intellectual or soul- 
life. Proportionally as to the capacity 
of the human cerebrum for abstractions 
is man raised from the level of the brute 
to the elevation of spiritual life. This 
may aid in focusing some light upon the 
disparity between the intellectual and 
non-intellectual types, and to their separ- 
ate adaptation to spiritual conditions. 
It is the differences between certain per- 
sons who are functioning harmoniously 
with physical conditions, and certain 
other persons more properly adjusted to 
spiritual life. It may be stated as a law 
that a person is adapted to physical con- 
ditions in direct ratio to his familiarity 
with concrete experiences and _ affairs. 
Thus, the practical man, so called, close- 








ly resembles the Paleolithic, or tool-using 
man. He is more adapted to the life in 
which natural selection still holds sway. 
On the other hand, the philosopher and 
poet are maladapted to conditions which 
hold up to their eyes constant struggle 
and travail. If they are impractical 
theorizers it is simply because they are 
dealing with principles which govern a 
spiritual realm—a realm which transcends 
the world of matter. The philosopher 
dwells in a world of abstractions. For 
him experiences and perceptions have 
taken spiritual shape and meaning. The 
red glowing color of the earth enthralled 
in meaningless struggle and bloodshed 
is transformed into the more tranquil 
and spiritual blue. 

The true philosopher or poet has lost 
much of his hold upon the world of mat- 
ter. Therefore, to his less fortunate fel- 
lowers he appears as one a little unsound. 
His idealism transcends their simple val- 
ues, which are the outcome of customs 
and forms. These the philosopher holds 
up to some ridicule. He cannot be led 
nor governed by mere authority. He 
seeks not a temporary criterion, but 
searches diligently always for lasting 
values. In the eyes of the world these 
men have impractical traits and tempera- 
ments—these Saviors and Sairits, apostles 
of mankind, are last, but in the light of 
spirituality they are first. 

But it is not my purpose to disparage 
practicality, as it is called. I care to dwell 
neither upon the merits of the abstract 
philosopher, nor upon the demerits of 
his coarser brother so much as I would 
stress the importance of that higher com- 
mon sense which is but an enlarged 
sphere of action and thought. The prac- 
tical person, who is more adept with 
tools, has his place in the scheme of 
things. He adds color and zest, and even 
stability, to any plane of thought. The 
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instability of the artist and poet is pro- 
verbial. He gives way to dissipation, to 
the gratification of the desires of the 
body. It is overlooked that his excesses 
are often the means of removing tempora- 
rily all bodily appetites and annoyances, 
in order to allow full liberty to the in- 
tellect. History records that the greatest 
works of art are usually produced at the 
crest of civilization—a civilization which 
approaches nearer to the spiritual state, 
and which would stand in striking con- 
trast to American pioneer life. 


SERENITY AND GENIUS 


It may be stated that man’s highest 
faculties work best and clearest when 
bodily muscular tension is reduced to the 
minimum. Works of genius are usually 
produced under such conditions. The 
body being at rest and satisfied, allows 
temporary freedom to the human spirit, 
which may attain to a state of ecstasy, or 
of illumination. The poet and artist 
are censured for a certain innate weak- 
ness for narcotics. DeQuincey spoke 
vividly of the effects of laudanum upon 
his spirit. He told of the exquisite 
pleasure afforded him by this drug dur 
ing his intermittent indulgence over a 
period of ten years. Laudanum was the 
medium which succeded in removing 
from DeQuincey all bodily appetites and 


- inhibitions, and opened the way for the 


communion of his soul with those higher 
realms of spiritual delight. 


By no means wishing to recommend 
such powerful stimulants for the develop- 
ment and unfoldment of the spiritual 
faculties, nevertheless, I do urge the im- 
portance of the psychic development 
along more natural lines. DeQuincey 


later told of the pains of opium. He re- 
lated with great clarity and vividness the 
power which this drug held over him. It 
is not by such strenuous measures that 
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the soul can be elevated above its earthly 
surroundings. I would rather advocate 
that faculty for tranquil repose and free- 
dom of the spirit enjoyed over a period 


of many hundred years by Eastern seers. 
Silent and prayerful meditation is a pal- 
liative for the ills and abuses of the 
human soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SPIRITUAL AND NON-SPIRITUAL TYPES 


By CHARLES DARWIN ANDTHE S. P. R. Group 


Just as abstract images entertained in 
the mind are symbolical of external ob- 
jects, modern research, in psychical and 
psychological phenomena, is gradually 
forcing the conclusion that the whole 
phenomenal world is but symbolical of a 
higher mental development, which has 
been, during many thousands of years, 
slowly elevating man, the highest sentient 
life yet developed upon this planet—out 
of the physical reality into a metaphysical 
one. 

THE FREUDIAN HYPOTHESIS AND ITS 

MODIFICATIONS 

The entire researches of Freud appear 
to embody a vast array of hidden mental 
phenomena supporting this inference. 
Freud blazed the trail for mumerous 
psychologists, who, having successfully 
adopted his methods, have enlarged upon 
his theory, and raised it from its at-first- 
too narrow position. Freud’s theory, when 
first advanced, caused widespread amaze- 
ment among the intelligentia the worid 
over. It implied that behind all of man’s 
civilization and cultural institutions were 
masked the ferocious appetites and im- 
pulses of ‘the lower animals. 

It remained for Adler (and in a large 
measure Jung) to rescue him from this 
position. Adler shoved into prominence 
the will-to-power principle, which super- 
sedes to some extent the w//-to-live, and 
to propagate, as contained in the Freudian 
theory. Freud owed his principle, the 
will-to-live, to Schopenhauer, who had 
an uncanny psychological insight, and 


Adler in turn owed a considerable part 
of his theory, the will-to-power, to 
Nietzsche, whose unstable nervous system 
had worked out a profound philosophy 
as to the subsconscious mental functions. 
Beneath Freud’s sexual principle, and the 
will-to-live, Adler applied the will-to- 
power principle, which, if not explana-. 
tory, was at least bound up in all mental 
phenomena. Jung appears to have carried 
his conclusion beyond Adler and Freud, 
and to have succeeded in large measure 
in bridging the gap between the two. 


Jung’s theory reduces mind to two 
fundamental types, viz., zvtroverts and ex- 
traverts. He makes use of the two pri- 
mary principles, self-preservation and re- 
production, in his explanation of these 
types. The introvert, as the name im- 
plies, is so constituted as to think things 
out only in relation to himself. Thus 
this type is seclusive. He lives largely 
within himself. The extravert is the op- 
posite in almost every respect. He thinks 
with reference to external objects, and 
lives away from and outside of himself. 
That two such distinct types among the 
human race actually exist has been tacit- 
ly acknowledged by various investigators 
from time immemorial. In recognition 
of this fact we have such phrases as 
practical and impractical, romantic and 
classical, tough-minded and tender-minded 
(as William James called them), static 
and dynamic, etc. The introvert is gov- 
erned largely by self-motives. He is con- 
cerned primarily with the development 
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of the inner man. His goal is just be- 
yond—the unknowable and the unattain- 
able—which lures him on through the 
will-to-power principle. In the latent 
qualities of his development is an un- 
deniable loathing of the sexual act—since 
this act implies submision to a power 
stronger than himself. Schopenhauer per- 
ceived this clearly when he said intellect 
was the arch-enemy of reproduction; but 
the instinct of propagation is very strong 
within the introvert nevertheless, and is 
always turning up masked as his lesser 
or evil side. Hence, it reveals itself as 
the devil—the evil one, which has come 
down to the present day in the literature 
of the race. It is a part of the racial con- 
sciousness; is, in fact, a part of the racial 
religion, and is bound up within the soul- 
life of each individual. The extravert is 
very much opposed to the introverted 
principle. He deals with external objects, 
and accepts them as they are. He has a 
knack for arriving at quick practical solu- 
tions, although his problems seldom go 
deeper than every-day matter of fact dif- 
ficulties, which he is far more adept at 
solving. In a race so purely extraverted 
as the American people, it remained for 
William Tames to advance the theory of 
pragmatism, which is a plausible theory 
of the extraverted principle. Pragmatism 
is another word for practicality—a thing 
is true if it works. 

Just as the extravert does not fit in 
with the introvert, the introvert is held 
in even more contempt by the extravert. 
Roosevelt was one of America’s finest 
specimens of this latter type. He was of 
the vigorous, athletic, and active type, 
practical and successful: a great execu- 
tive, who dealt with objects directly, and 
in a most efficient manner. The pale 
spirit, delicate of health, who confines 
himself within his cloister to study and 
to plod the long hours away in silent 
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and seclusive meditation, is a never-end- 
ing mystery to the man of action. Such 
sedentary habits fill him with disgust. In 
his lesser, or weaker moments, when 
he sometimes finds himself sinking into 
this attitude, he inevitably believes him- 
self face to face with his demon. 

The important thing which psycho- 
analysis has taught is that every one is 
governed to a certain extent by those 
principles which in most people branch 
off into distinct types, and invariably as 
one represses one side of himself, as it 
were, this repressed side remains deeply 
buried within the unconscious, clamoring 
for attention, through dream symbolisms 
or fantasies, so that in the end it may 
regain an equilibrium of power. 

Faust, the introverted scholar, had 
grown weary of study, and of his tire- 
less quest of knowledge. The tempter 
(his extraverted side) appears to him as 
the devil, who offers him great riches 
and power if he would but part with 
his soul in the bargain. The bargain is 
consummated, and Faust lives a life of 
luxury and sensual gratification. In the 
end, his introverted side reasserts itself. 
He grows tired of his superficial and 
sensual life. The devil’s plans are 
thwarted and Faust discovers a life of 
great peace and inner harmony. 

This story of Goethe is symbolical of 
this great truth, and is only one of the 
many such examples to be found in liter- 
ature. The inner workings of the mind 
often find expression in the poet, as in 
Nietzsche’s Zarathrustra, which perhaps 
is the greatest example of all introverted 
poetry: it refutes the doctrine of extra- 
verted Christianity, and advances the doc- 
trine of the Superman. Nietzsche de- 


spaired over the frailty of the human 
species. Men were only half men, highly 
specialized, as certain forms of smsecta. 
He sought within himself for more last- 
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ing values, for a ‘more perfect ideal by 
which to live. Such an ideal was his 
Zarathrustra. 

This division in mental temperament 
may be more clearly revealed in the con- 
sideration of a few striking and outstand- 
ing examples of each. Such personalities 
as Kant, Jesus, Buddha and Confucius 
are leaders in the world of ethics and 
of thought: and in these few examples 
there seem to be combined those essential 
qualities which represent either one or 
the other principle, or a combination of 
both. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 

Immanuel Kant, who was rigorously 
scientific, was, nevertheless, an idealist 
of the deepest hue. Kant was stirred to 
action by Hume, who, taking as his start- 
ing point Berkeley's idealism, had reared 
a logical structure of scepticism which 
appeared at first to be the final height to 
which philosophy could attain. Kant met 
and resisted this assault upon his ideal- 
ism with equal logic, developing a sys- 
tem of transcendentalism, 1.e., a system 
which teaches that there are abstract con- 
ceptions of the mind (such for example 
as an axiom of mathematics) unchange- 
able and unequivocal, which transcend 
the sensory perceptions. 

To develop his philosophy, Kant 
sought within himself; and those who do 
this are always guided more or less by 
inner illumination. Thus in some of its 
phases at least there is a striking analogy 
between Kant’s philosophy and Sweden- 
borg’s mysticism, as Kant himself ad- 
mitted. Kant remains to-day, perhaps, 
the greatest of thinking introverts. Upon 
the bed-rock of his ideology have rested 
the works of such thinkers as _ Fichte, 
Hegel and Schelling; and though in an 
age so bound up in objective science, such 
idealistic systems have suffered and fallen 
largely into disrepute, the reaction is 
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only transitory, and the prediction may 
safely be made that with the gradual rise 
of Metapsychics, idealism will again re- 
turn to favor. 

In the doctrines of the great ethical 
teachers: Gauthama, or Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, Mohammed, and Christ, 
the leading qualities of introversion 
and extraversion, as has already been 
remarked, were strangely and wonder- 
fully combined. It will suffice here 
to disciss only Christ. Christ came 
out of the wilderness to spread his teach- 
ings to every race and tongue. The nar- 
rative of His life is filled with many al- 
lusions to this wilderness, which is sym- 
bolical of a formative period of deep in- 
troversion. He sought within himself 
for that inner vision—that inner illum- 
ination, which He thought to be of divine 
origin. He possessed himself of great 
wisdom, obtained rebirth and regenera- 
tion, and, permitting Himself to enter 
intO extraversion once more, again re- 
entered objective life, where He might 
teach and inspire His fellowman. Christ’s 
doctrine was obviously pantheistic in out- 
look. He taught of the great Loving 
Father, to whom He prayed, yet claiming 
to be one with God. He felt that inner 
cosmic harmony which comes to all men 
of His kind. He felt Himself to be 
divinely guided. He found, on the whole, 
a deaf world—deaf and blind alike, to 
whom He was to administer his teach- 
ings. His injunction not to cast pearls 
before swine was significant of His dis- 
illusionment. 

PLACE OF THE FREUDIAN HyPoTHESIS 

IN RELIGION 

The Freudian system of interpretation 
is so closely interwoven with religion, 
and therefore with certain aspects of 
metapsychic philosophy and its implica- 
tions, that a discussion of some of its 
far-reaching conclusions here seems not 





only appropriate, but essential. 
Salvation, as translated from the An- 


cient Hebrew, means health. The success 


of a religion is directly proportional to 
its pathological value in the upbuilding 
of a harmonious soul-life. God is good; 
Mammon is evil. It is evil for the outer 
physical body to be infested with loath- 
some sores. It is also evil to have the 
inner psyche contaminated with impure 
thoughts which have their outbursts in 
various forms of perversion and crimin- 
ality. On the other hand, God is light; 
and, just as the sickly delicate person 
gains health and strength when subjected 
to the healing rays of the sun-light, so 
may ill spots in the psyche, lying far be- 
neath the conscious level of the mind, in 
those darkened recesses of the Uncon- 
scious, be healed through those methods 
long known, and still practiced by cer- 
tain sects through the intelligent appli- 
cation of Christianity. Jesus was able to 
cast Out obsessing demons, as recorded in 
the New Testament. This has not only 
a parallel in actual fact but a moral, and 
a figurative interpretation as well. Every 
one in his inner consciousness is aware 
of the Savior, whether he be Christian 
or Mohammedan; and the words of 
Christ are appropriate, “I am with you 
always. 7: 


Out of the struggle of inner conflicts 
there subsequently arises a symbol of the 
Savior, which seeks to reconcile and to 
harmonize the opposing psychic contin- 
gents. Doubtless this phenomenon, in- 
explicable as it is upon its face, is sug- 
gestive of the creative process of negative 
and positive forces as observed in nature. 
Male and female come temporarily, at 
least, into a state of equilibrium for the 
purpose of reproduction. In the female 
pregnancy begins with its corresponding 
physical extortions, which is the price de- 
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manded for procreation. Out of this 
physical struggle a child is born. This 
seems to symbolize the psychical struggle 
as above noted, out of which arises that 
condition of moral upliftment commonly 
referred to as regeneration, or new birth.* 


Christ’s conception of religion was not 
the absolute negation of the physical 
body, although it did seek the denial of 
many of its appetites. His conception in- 
volved the harmonious development of 
the body and the spirit; and although his 
teachings maintain a consistent dualism, 
his major doctrines nevertheless attempt 
to identify the inner spiritual reality with 
the outer physical one. The physical is 
the grosser form of an inter-related and 
inter-penetrating spiritual world. He does 
not attempt to lead us into an incon- 
ceivable transcendentalism, i.e., there is 
no attempt to carry us beyond the as- 
sociation of ideas; but he selects for his 
beautiful illustrations the simple, lowly 
things of life. Hence He taught in par- 
ables, and each parable had: not only its 
external significance, as applied to 
practical, every-day life, but its in- 
ternal, spiritual significance as well. That 
his teachings are edifying on prin- 
ciples of health, as applied to the phy- 
sical as well as the spiritual, is exem- 
plified by his life’s work, which was 
spent in passing and living among the 
lowly in spirit and the weak in body. He 
spent a large part of His time in healing 
the sick. This, of course, had its prac- 
tical aspects, as it is likewise symbolical 
of His powers to heal the soul. 


There is a tendency among all forces observed 
in nature to work toward a state of equilibrium. 
When this state is reached creation begins: posi- 
tive and negative forces in the inorganic world be- 
come male and female in living organisms. It is 


this state of equilibrium discovered in the sexual 
act between male and female which results in the 
reproduction of offspring. Love is the neutral 
ground upon which positive and negative, or male 
and female, forces meet. Positive and negative 
forces, When taken alone, are incomplete. Without 
both. all life would perish: consequently we have 


the beautiful story of Adam and Eve, symbolizing 
this truth. 
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BALANCE OF THE IDEAL & PRACTICAL 
IN THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 

There is an unmistakable pragmatism 
bound up in Christ’s teachings, which re- 
veal its extraverted qualities. His mind 
sought deep within itself to gain those 
higher, more far-reaching intuitive con- 
ceptions of an inner life and an inner 
reality, but the pragmatic twist of His 
temperament would always bring Him 
back to dwell upon the practical applica- 
tion of His teachings. In viewing His 
life in its extraverted ramifications, it 
is observed to be strikingly steady and 
conservative; but viewing it in its intro- 
verted characteristics, His image is held 
up before the eyes as a pioneer in re- 
ligious thought—a great infidel, whose 
spirit rebelled against the teachings of 
the prophets. His life was a brilliant ex- 
ample of that martyrdom which has 
throughout all history come to those who 
stray too far from established principles, 
who disagree too radically with contem- 
porary institutions and thought. 

It has already been remarked that the 
introverted tendency makes for the de- 
velopment of the inner life. Any one 
governed primarily by this principle 
values above all else the development of 
personality. Such an one finds more and 
more a diminishing regard for external, 
or practical, values, and a corresponding 
augmenting respect for spiritual ones. 
The introvert strives for the development 
of the inner side of his life, as opposed 
to the extraverted, practical side. Thus 
are seen in Christ those tendencies which 
make light of practical affairs, although 
He was very practical in His method of 
spreading the “Gospel.” He is seen mild- 
ly upbraiding Martha, the extravert, who 
repaired to attend to household duties; 
while, on the other hand, He expressed 
His approbation of Mary, the introvert, 
who remained to imbibe His teachings. 
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He held monetary affairs in deepest re- 
pugnance, as is expressed in much of his 
teachings. In this part of His life at 
least, Christ reveals Himself as a true 
introvert, one who, if he were on earth 
to-day, would have but small patience 
with a civilization so extraverted as the 
American Nation. So far, He is very 
personal, and attaches value to only those 
things which are subservient to spiritual 
upliftment; but what of His other side? 

To-day a greater amount of extraver- 
sion is found than ever before in history. 
This is not only true of Western civiliza- 
tion, but the tendency is likewise present 
among Oriental nations, as among the 
Japanese; and there is evidence that this . 
process threatens to eventually undermine 
the institutions of such ancient nations as 
India and China. 

PRAGMATISM AND THE WESTERN MIND 

The racial consciousness of the West- 
ern nations has turned away from it- 
self—has come out of itself—to uphold 
those values associated with the outer 
world. Pragmatism has spread at large 
among all peoples; and William James, 
with his fingers upon the pulse of the 
racial psychology, sensed the reaction, 
and developed a philosophy consistent 
with the times. 

With the individual, as with the race, 
there is an undeniable effort to turn his 
attention to external objects—to material 
welfare—to invention, discovery, and ex- 
ploration—to the amassing of great 
wealth; and, in a word,—to getting on 
in the world. Out of his struggle has 
dawned a new age—an age of objective 
science, of experimentation, which has re- 
sulted in great material progress. Rapid 
transit and rapid communication, motor 
cars and aeroplanes, telephones and 
radio, have superseded older methods. 
The net result of this vast change has 
been the minimizing of the individual, 
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who has been crowded out by the 
machine. The present epoch bids fair to 
foreshadow a period when the individual 
will become so highly impersonal and 
automatous in his actions that society it- 
self, which is made up of individual 
units, may become as mechanical as those 
social systems observed among certain 
types of insects. 

Were Christ present on earth to-day 
He would hardly assent to the present 
social scheme, with all its inhibitions 
upon the individual. Yet His doctrines 
unquestionably contain certain postulates 
which exemplify the present renovation. 
His extraverted side turns up again and 
again to advocate the doctrine of self-for- 
getfulness (extraversion), which He ex- 
presses in terms of service, as in his par- 
able of the Good Samaritan; or as when 
He said, “Love thine enemies.” To love 
one’s enemies one must first be able to 
forget one’s self—one must become as 
impersonal as the rock.* 


THE HARMONIZING OF THE IDEAL & 
PRACTICAL 

The problem of these two types of in- 
dividuals, and their adjustment in society, 
is a difficult one, as I have attempted to 
show. In Christ the two temperaments 
were more or less synchronized. As a re- 
sult of this His life experienced a fuller 
and more rounded development than 
most individuals enjoy. In fact, His 
greatness was the outcome of His divine 
gift to so vividly portray both the lives 
of the inner and the outer man, brought 
to a full, rounded development. Nietz- 
sche, the great anti-Christ, rebelled 
against Christ's doctrine; but his philoso- 
phy represents only the cry of the inner 
man. In the light of modern research, 
the inference may safely be drawn that 


* Among Christ’s disciples none turnished so pure 
an example of extraversion as Peter. Could it be 
possible that Christ was aware of the implications 
involved when He called him The Rock? 
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Nietzsche's was a one-sided developmen:. 

As has already been remarked upon, 
society to-day is riding with the waves of 
materialism. For the average person 
there is little time for silent meditative 
study. The progress of civilization is 
ironic. At the crest of power nations are 
plunged into war, and objective science 
goes busily to work inventing diabolical 
instruments of destruction. The social 
scheme turns back upon itself, which re- 
minds one of Nietzsche’s warnings that 
all powerful things destroy themselves. 
True progress can be realized only when 
society's values have in a great measure 
changed. Material wealth and power 
must be superseded, or at least counter- 
balanced, by an equal degree of soul- 
culture. 

Now to summarize our discussion. Man 
in his present state of elevation is too 
prone to follow the flesh. His chief in- 
terests are those of the body, to which he 
devotes the greater part of his attention. 
It is natural for certain lower organisms 
to see that the material body is cared for. 
In the lower forms of animal life such 
urges as the craving for food, shelter eté., 
are necessary ones. They must be heeded 
lest the organism perish; but, saving in a 
few scattered cannibalistic tribes, and semi- 
barbaric peoples, twentieth century civil- 
isation has attained a plane in which 
urgent bodily needs, such as the necessa- 
ries of life, are easily cared for. Modern- 
day man, for the most part, has ample 
time in which to develop his finer spirit- 
ual faculties, were it not that such time 
is ill-used in the worthless pursuit of 
worldly power. Little time does he de- 
vote to a careful study of those finer har- 
monies and forces in nature; too ab- 
sorbed is he in games where physical 
skill, muscles and brawn, are brought in- 
to play. Religion, which should flourish 
in the human spirit, has been reduced to 
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meaningless ceremony. Commercialism, 
the selfish hoarding of worldly goods, has 
become the primary aim of man. He has 
ceased almost wholly to consider the 
truthful and simple messages of Christ. 
Man has been unable to realise that the 
concrete facts and experiences of mun- 
dane life are but symbolic forms of a 
higher and greater world. 


AN IDEAL COUNTERPART OF ALL THINGS 


I have already pointed out that there is 
a spiritual duplicate, or counterpart, of 
all things contained in the physical. For 
example, white is taken literally to mean 
the reflection of a color. Scientifically it 
is considered to be a reflection of all 
colors. It has probably taken the human 
race a long time to evolve consciousness 
of the existing dissimilarities between 
colors: but how much longer it required 
for the human consciousness to attain that 
level where white becomes a symbol of 
purity, or for black to become the symbol 
of darkness, dejection, and despair! From 
the simple to the complex, from the con- 
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crete to the abstract, is the course which 
true spirituality takes. Conceptions of 
space and of time; the conception of that 
period or gap between youth and old 
age—between boyish innocence and ma- 
ture wisdom—are but the concrete sym- 
bolisms of the soul’s evolution from phy- 
sical to spiritual conditions. 

Man’s greatest inventions have fore- 
shadowed dimly some of the phases of 
spiritual reality. Rapid transit and rapid 
communication vaguely foreshadow con- 
ditions here. We travel with the speed 
of thought. Our messages are commun- 
icated instantaneously, and are unham- 
pered by wireless stations of any sort. Our 
simplest wants are attended to with . 
scarcely any effort upon our part. We 
hunger not, neither do we thirst: we are 
no longer dependent upon the simple 
compounds of organisms, such as fats, 
proteids and carbohydrates—these mere- 
ly symbolize the spiritual fruit of which 
we all eat freely. 

CHARLES DARWIN, 
Assisted by the S. P. R. Group 


ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TELEPATHY 


GERDA WALTHER, P.D. (Munich) 


The purpose of this article is not to 
give new proofs for the existence of 
telepathy. I think the existence of tele- 
pathy is proved'—though some sections 


1. An amusing incident illustrating the present 
scientific attitude in Germany occurred a_ short 
time ago. My teacher in philosophy and psycho- 
logy, Prof. Pfander of Munich Tniversity, cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday last year, and some 
of his pupils decided to publish a_ collection of 
their scientific investigations on that occasion. I 


too was asked for a _ contribution, the title of © 


which I was to announce immediately. I told them 
I would write on the “Psychology of Telepathy” 
to which T got the answer that the editors were 
sorry that they couldn’t accept a_ contribution on 
such a subject, and unless I would choose another 


. they would have to decline a contribution from 


me That was the end, as I refused. Of course 
this was not the fault of Prof. Pfander; but it 
throws an interesting light on the attitude of 
official science towards psychics in Germany even 
now. 


of orthodox science are unwilling as 
yet to admit it.2 Some of the best 
material on the subject is contained in 
Upton Sinclair's book ‘Mental Radio”. 
Very interesting experiences have also 
been described in the paper read by Dr. 
Konstantinides at the Fourth International 
Congress for Psychical Research in 
Athens (cf. the transactions by the Brit. 
S.P.R.). What 1 am now offering is a 
descriptive analysis of the experience of 
telepathy as it presents itself to self-ob- 


2. Cf. the articles of Mr. Bird on Experimental 
— in this Journal: October and December 
1929. 








servation. I have for about twelve years 
past experienced and am constantly ex- 
periencing a great deal of spontaneous 
telepathy, though I didn’t collect proofs 
as to its reality unless they presented 
themselves by chance; so that the in- 
cidents I am going to enter upon may 
fail to convince sceptics that there exists 
such a thing as telepathy. However, I 
think they many throw some light on 
the intrinsic nature of telepathic ex- 
periences which will be sure to interest 
those who are convinced of its existence. 
I know it is a pity I failed to collect 
proofs for the reality of my own spon- 
taneous experiences, but they were gen- 
erally of a rather private nature and most 
of my friends don’t like to admit that I 
sensed their emotions and their thoughts 
through telepathy. I preferred therefore 
not to ask them for a signed statement 
as proof. As to experimental telepathy, 
I only tried it once with a sceptic, an 
adversary of psychics, in Copenhagen, 
with whom, however, I was not rightly in 
tune. He asked me to try the experiment 
after I had returned to Munich and I 
consented though I immediately felt I 
shouldn’t get any results because I didn’t 
like his atinosphere, and I was right. 
Telepathy is usually defined as the 
sharing by two or more persons of the 
same thoughts or feelings at the same 
time without any sort of rapport by 
means of their outer senses, i.e. sight, 
hearing, or touch, spatial proximity or 
possibility of mechanical communication 
as by telephone or radio. Against this, 
the sceptics say that if by chance two 
people have the same thoughts or feelings 
at the same time, and these people are 
usually much together or mutually ia 
sympathy, then telepathy is very likely to 
occur. I think this definition is funda- 
mentally wrong. Telepathy is not always 
Operative when two people have the 
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same thoughts or feelings, but occurs 
when one person gets the thoughts or 
feelings of another directly from chat 
other’ without any external rapport. In 
good cases of telepathy one also knows 
that one gets these thoughts or feelings 
from another person, and that the other 
person, being the source of these thoughts 
or feelings, is part of the telepathic ex- 
perience. The recipient can in most cases 
tell from whom they come provided that 
the other person is known to him. In my 
own cases of spontaneous telepathy it is al- 
ways so. With others, I should think it 
would be the same, though perhaps not so 
in cases of experimental telepathy when 
merely intellectual ideas etc., are com- 
municated. 

One might think that, as a consequence, 
a telepathic experience should aiways 
be accompanied by the visual presenta- 
tion of the agent from whom it comes. 
This may be the case, but not necessarily 
so. Indeed I think that a visual im- 
pression very seldom accompanies the 
genuine telepathic experience strictly de- 
fined as the sensing of the thoughts, 
feelings etc., of another person. For as a 
general rule the agent will not be holding 
a visual image of himself in his own 
mind so that such could be transmitted; 
though of course there may be cases in 
which he creates such an image and tries 
to transfer it to the other person. Other- 
wise I think such visions must be looked 
upon as some form of clairvoyance or 
second-sight connected and blended with 
telepathy, as in cases of phantasms of 
the living and the dead. 

I remember some telepathic experiences 
in which I was aware of a sort of 
image of the agent (I think without 
his knowing that he was en rapport 
with myself): but then I saw him 


as he saw himself and not as I would 
have seen him if I had been with him,— 
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perhaps standing in front of him. Thus 
in one case I saw a fellow-student lying 
on his couch in his room; that is to say, 
I saw as much of him as one can see of 
one’s own body if one is lying on a 
couch: the legs, hands, part of the body, 
etc, but not the head, and I only got the 
little part of the room which he could 
see from his couch. I also got the 
taste of a cigarette he was smoking 
though I wasn’t smoking myself at the 
moment (I smoke very seldom in fact). 
In another case J got the view from the 
window at which the agent was probably 
standing; part of the window-sill, and 
also his feeling of his own body (as 
everybody has it, though generally not 
in the focus of his consciousness) ; but 
I didn’t see him standing at the window 
as he would have appeared to anyone 
standing near him. But very often I don’t 
even get such an image of the agent, 
probably because he is so absorbed in his 
thoughts or feelings that no such image 
is in his mind. 

How then do I know from whom my 
telepathic experiences come ?—my readers 
will ask. My answer is “from the aura, 
—the atmosphere of the agent.” As far 
as I can see, telepathic experiences are 
always penetrated by the personal at- 
mosphere peculiar to the agent when the 
aura is that of a person known to the per- 
cipient. If not, then the percipient will 
at least know it is embedded in an “un- 
known aura” of an identity obscure to 
the percipient. Let me show this in some 
examples out of my own experience 
which also clearly show that telepathy 
is by no means due to two persons hav- 
ing the same thoughts or feelings. 

At the end of July 1928 I was paying 
a visit to some friends of mine in Nurn- 
berg (by train about 125 English miles 
from Munich). On Thursday July 26th, 
1928 after having had a nap after din- 


ner I was just about to go to the Ger- 
manische Museum when my hostess called 
me and asked if I wouldn’t like to hear 
part of the Meistersinger von Nurnberg 
which were being broadcast from the 
festival plays in Munich. Her husband 
was out, she said, so I could have his 
head-phones. As I saw that the singer 
Wilhelm Rode, who has a very good 
name, was playing the part of Hans 
Sachs, I thanked her very much and ‘sat 
down to hear the play. I must add that 
I had heard Wagner's operas from child- 
hood again and again, so that I nearly 
know them by heart, and every air in 
them is familiar to me, especially in the 


Meistersinger and the Ring. The play - 


had begun at 4 o'clock p.m. and it was 
about two hours or so later. When I 
took the phone I was just in time for the 
beginning of the third act with Hans 
Sach’s famous monologue “Wahn, Wahn, 
uber all Wabn... .” 1 was delighted by 
Mr. Rode’s beautiful voice and quite ab- 
sorbed by the singing and the music— 
when suddenly I felt the aura of ‘“Bob” 
(this is a pseudonym)—my young 
friend in Munich. I felt he was hearing 
this same monologue, which of course 
was broadcast in Munich too, but that 
he didn’t understand a word of it, found 
it very dull, especially that this man was 
singing all the time without “Bob” know- 
ing what it was all about, and wishing 
he would stop soon. So I heard the 
Wahn monologue twice: on my own be- 
half, knowing every word and thoroughly 
enjoying it, and again on behalf of my 
young friend “Bob”, not understanding 
a word of it and thinking it very dull, 
and then, as I could feel, thinking 
of me and what I might be doing 
away at Nurnberg. Well, I forgot all 
about the matter when I returned to 
Munich, but a short time afterwards | 
met my friend Bob and teased him be- 








cause he didn’t care for classical operas. 
To this he answered that I was mistaken; 
he had just heard the broadcasting of 
the Meistersinger von Nurnberg from the 
festival plays last week. ‘‘So, so,” I said, 
“and how did you enjoy it? And where 
were your thoughts wandering during the 
play, especially during the long mono- 
logue of Hans Sachs?’ At this he blushed 
violently and said “It really is quite un- 
canny with you, one doesn’t even dare 
to think any more.” This seems to me 
to have been a genuine telepathic ex- 
perience though I did not trouble ‘Bob’ 
to give me a written statement about it. 

Another incident. Travelling back to 
Munich from Nurnburg after this same 
visit, on Saturday, July 28th, 1928 in the 
train I suddenly felt the aura of Mr. A 
who was then away in the mountains 
(about 100 English miles) from Munich 
by train, direct distance about 75 miles. 
He seemed to be very angry and disap- 
pointed about something, his aura felt 
like dark grey clouds coming along, and 
embedded in it there was again and 
again the name of a mutual acquantance 
of ours, Mr. M. I simply couldn’t im- 
agine what the name of Mr. M. had to 
do with it. He had always seemed kind- 
ly disposed. But on Monday, July 30th, 
1928 sure enough I got a letter from Mr. 
A. dated and posted (according to the 
post-mark) on July 28th. The letter was 
very angry and full of reproaches based 
upon some misunderstandings which it 
was easy for me to elucidate. Strangely 
enough however, not a word about Mr. 
M. was in the letter and it was only 
about a year afterwards that this point 
was solved. 

It appeared that in the spring of 1929 
my young friend Bob was abroad with 
Mr. M. who was also a friend of his, about 
530 English miles across water from Mun- 
ich. While they were away I found a 
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protocol among the posthumous papers 
of Mr. A—who had died in the mean- 
time—full of slanderous, untrue state- 
ments about me, drawn up in that place 
in the mountains where Mr. A. had been, 
and signed by Mr. M. in July 1928. The 
date on the document was earlier than 
the 28th but this cannot have been right, 
since I was with Mr. M. on that day in 
Munich. Naturally I was very indignant 
and wrote to Mr. M. telling him what I 
thought of it all, and sending him a copy 
of that protocol. Of course I expected 
he wouldn’t tell Bob anything about these 
things. One of the next days however in 
the morning I suddenly woke up with a 
start, the tears running from my eyes. I 
was quite confused and had no idea why 
I was crying, but as soon as I was fully 
awake I found I was quite flooded by a 
great sorrow coming along telepathically 
embedded in the aura of Bob. I immedi- 
ately thought he must have seen my letter 
to Mr. M and must feel awfully sorry 
about the whole affair, though really ic 
wasn't his fault that Mr. M. had behaved 
in this way. Only I wondered why the 
latter had shown him my letter. Sure 
enough a few days later I got a letter 
from Mr. M. telling me they were very 
sorry because of the whole affair. When 
they came home I learned that Bob had 
chanced to come in while Mr. M. was 
reading my letter and had seen it, so 
that he couldn’t hide it from him. Mr. 
M. said he had telephoned to Mr. A. at 
the time the accusation was made, the 
date on the protocol however was too 
early. Later I heard from the servant of 
Mr. A. who had been with him in the 
mountains and who of course didn’t know 
anything about these things, that Mr. M- 
had stayed at one or other of the hotels 
when he visited Mr. A. on a week-end 
with his motor car in July 1928 (so it 
wasn’t true he had only telephoned). So 

















I think that part of my telepathic ex- 
perience coming home from Nurnberg 
may be looked upon as proved fairly 
well also. 

There are many more similar cases of 
telepathy I could quote out of my own 
experience, but I think these are enough. 
It is interesting in the last case that I 
was awakened by a telepathic experience 
(the sorrow of Bob), in fact I have been 
awakened by telepathy several times, but 
then I have a very light sleep. I suppose 
it possible that in the case of others the 
telepathic experiences that come to them 
while they are asleep somehow get into 
their dreams, or else emerge into their 
waking consciousness later in the day. 
These possibilities may take place in dif- 
ferent cases. 

Some adversaries of telepathy say what 
is taken for telepathy by the persons ex- 
periencing it is probably nothing but a 
very vivid imagination or recollection of 
the person with whom they think to be 
en rapport. 1 can assure my readers that 
this is not the case. I may remember 
people as vividly as I like, I may think 
of them or imagine them as intensely as 
I can, yet the impression is entirely dif- 
ferent from genuine telepathy. However, 
there is another point in this: such re- 
collections or concentrations upon another 
person may be of great aid to bring about 
telepathy wilfully. But even then some- 
thing entirely new is added to these ex- 
periences if they turn into genuine tele- 
pathy or rather bring it about,—some- 
thing one doesn’t always succeed in do- 
ing by any means. If I am looking for a 
person telepathically and try to get into 
a telepathical rapport with him or her, I 
usually lie down comfortably if possible, 
then relax my mental hold or awareness 
of everything else’ and concentrate as 


(1) Just as Mrs. Mary Craig Sinclair has so well 
described it on pp. 169-172 of her husband’s book 
Mental Radio. 
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much as ever I can on the person with 
whom I want to get into touch, z e: I 
either concentrate merely on his or her 
aura” and if I can’t do that, I help my- 
self by concentrating on the image (per- 
haps a real picture) of the person or the 
memory of a certain incident when in 
the company of this person: or perhaps 
by reading something written by him or 
her to get the ‘‘flavor’”’ of his or her aura. 
But it is quite a different thing to this 
concentration or recollection if I really 
get the feeling of being en rapport with 
this person. It is an entirely new and 
original phenomenon, different from all 
other sorts of experience, which can be 
only fully understood by those who have . 
experienced it themselves. And of course 
you don’t always succeed in getting into 
rapport with another person, even though 
you try to ever so hard. 

On the other hand, one often gets 
into telepathic rapport with other per- 
sons without having tried to do so wil- 
fully;—at least I do. This may happen 
at any time whatever and may intrude 
itself into anything with which one may 
be occupied at the moment—hearing an 
opera (as in the case described above), 
reading, conversation in society, lectur- 
ing etc., etc. Let me quote another case 
which may perhaps be of interest be- 
cause it was connected with another 
rather strange experience; the seemingly 
coming to life of a picture. 

When studying, I made the acquain- 
tance of a young student and became 
good friends with him. He was the 
friend and disciple of a great German 
poet who has a great influence and is 
looked upon by some of his adherents 
as a kind of mystical Master gifted with 
super-normal faculties. (He has nothing 


2. This is not a very easy thing to do, because 
the aura is such a very fine delicate thing. It is 
like concentrating on a cloud or a beam of light 
of a precise hue which must not be confounded 
with other similar colours. 





to do with theosophy or anthroposophy 
however). Now my fellow-student went 
away to pay a visit to this Master iv 
North Germany during the holidays and 
I know he talked to him about me 
though I don’t know exactly when their 
meeting took place. Whilst he was away, 
some friends visited me one day, and our 
conversation turned upon this Master. 
They asked me whether I couldn’t show 
them a picture of him. I had some in 
another room and went to fetch them. 
One was a full face drawing showing his 
face about its natural size. I took this 
out first and put it on my bed, turning 
round and kneeling down before a drawer 
in order to take out some more. While 
I was doing this I suddenly had the 
feeling of the presence of a very strong 
personality, as if somebody was steadily 
looking upon me from behind. I was 
very astonished and turned round, as no- 
body had opened the door and entered 
the room. Then my eyes fell on the 
picture lying on my bed and it seemed 
to have become alive: the eyes seemed to 
be gazing into my face with an extremely 
uncanny, piercing look as if they wanted 
to look me through and through right 
into my innermost heart. I was quite 
frightened and only returned to my 
friends after some time. The picture had 
never become vitalized in this way be- 
fore and never did so afterwards. 
Whether this man had felt that I was 
talking about him, or whether his disciple 
had talked to him about me at the same 
time, I don’t know. But somehow the 
telepathic rapport must have mingled 
with my perception of his picture, making 
it seem alive. When I once talked about 
him to another friend he afterwards 
said: “It seemed really uncanny to hear 
you talk about him: all the time I had 
the feeling as if he were present, stand- 
ing behind you and listening.” In fact I 
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also felt his aura while I was talking. 
I have never met this Master personally 
however. 


Sometimes thoughts and feelings seem 
to come to me embedded in an aura 
which I cannot recognize as belonging 
to any person I know and which bears 
no relation to the feeling I have of some 
remembered experiences of my own (e. g. 
of my childhood or other phases of my 
former life). Especially in very grave 
situations when I have to decide things 
that may be of lasting importance for 
my future life, such thoughts come along 
telling me what to do. These are em- 
bedded in a certain aura of personality 
unknown to me in the body but always 
the same. These thoughts do not seem 
to come from my own subconscious mind. 
Whence they come I cannot here decide. 
One might say they come from deceased 
friends or relatives or from a spirit guide, 
or from living Masters (such as theo- 
sophists suppose to exist) or from my 
transcendent ‘ego’ or ‘atman’—as Budd- 
hists would say. But whatever they may 
be, I certainly can’t decide their source. 


Another interesting experience is tele- 
pathy from different persons coming to 
one at the same time. Sometimes whilst 
in telepathic rapport with one person 
there suddenly comes along a feeling or 
thought embedded in the aura of quite 
another person often not even known to 
the first.* This is something like hearing 
two different radio stations of similar 
wave-length at the same time. 

I don’t quite know what it is that first 
brings one into telepathic rapport with 
another individual. I don’t think from 
my own experience that rapport is pos- 


*This suggests that two persons who have never 
met may come into a telepathic rapport with each 
other and may be aware of it, if only they know 


something about each other (through others, letters 
etc.). It is rather an odd experience and T usually 
have to clear myself by pushing one of the auras 
away and concentrating wilfully with special 


strength on the other. 
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sible in all cases. Sympathy or mutual 
understanding helps it very much, no 
doubt but it doesn’t seem to be a con- 
ditio sine qué non. \ have found myself 
en rapport with persons for whom I had 
no great liking, (as in the case of Mr. 
A.) or even with persons I actively dis- 
liked. It seems to depend upon the 
strength of the personal aura which they 
radiate and of one’s being in tune with 
that ‘radiation’, at least at a given 
moment. I have found that you can be 
very much in telepathic rapport with a 
person for a time and then lose it again 
after a while; generally when getting 
mutually out of sight of each other or 
becoming preoccupied by other things or 
losing interest in each other. But even 
in these cases a very intensive thought or 
feeling of that other person concerning 
oneself may suddenly break through 
again and re-open the telepathic channel, 
at least for a short time. Emotions or 
feelings—be they sympathetic or anti- 
pathetic, seem to help telepathy a great 
deal. I think it is easiest to get emotions 
or feelings, and in a less degree thoughts 
embedded in or connected with emotions. 
The greatest difficulty in my opinion is 
in getting merely intellectual thoughts, 
ideas or perceptions. I think one of the 
reasons why experimental telepathy 
doesn’t get better results generally is it 
is mostly the mere intellectual experiences 
which are broadcast and emotions must 
needs play a very little part in them. 
Another interesting feature in tele- 
pathy is that it seems to be what I should 
call ‘directed’, o1, as the psychologist 
would say, intentional. Telepathic ex- 
periences don’t seem to turn up simply 
like physical or chemical forces, to stream 
out and hit upon the percipient more or 
less by chance: but very often—though 
perhaps not always—a certain direction 
or tendency towards a certain person 
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seems to inhere in the process. This how- 
ever need- not be conscious, though of 
course in wilful telepathy it is so. Other- 
wise it would be strange that a telepathic 
experience is mostly transferred to the 
person whom it concerns and not to 
others. I remember a striking example 
within my own experience. A friend of 
mine was in love with a gentleman whom 
I also knew. Unfortunately she was very 
jealous; and just before a lecture of his, 
which we both attended, she gave vent to 
a passionate outburst of jealousy to me 
after she had seen him with another 
lady. She also was standing in telepathic 
connection with him. During his lecture 
I was musing on her jealousy, thinking she , 
ought to be above such feelings, which 
certainly wouldn’t improve matters for 
her. While I was thinking this I had sud- 
dently the sure feeling that he had 
grasped my thoughts telepathically. My 
friend however noticed nothing, and 
never found out that I also stood in tele- 
pathic connection with him. This cer- 
tainly is strange and can only be ex- 
plained by an inherent directive force. If 
there were no such ‘direction’ my friend 
also being in telepathic rapport with this 
man surely would have felt the telepathy 
between him and myself. Without such 
a direction of telepathy I hardly think it 
would be possible to concentrate wilfully 
on certain persons and get into rapport 
with them. Only in experimental telepathy, 
at least in experiments where a large num- 
ber of unknown individuals are con- 
cerned, there seems to be no such direc- 
tion towards a single person, and the 
absence of this may be another reason for 
its poor results. 

A question presenting itself re tele- 
pathy is whether it is a modification of 
a normal psychological occurrence or a 
special kind of psychological happening 
i.e. whether any kind of experience (emo- 








tional, intellectual, of the will etc.) may 
under certain conditions become tele- 
pathic, or whether telepathic experiences 
are experiences sui generis differing from 
all other kinds. This ought to be 
thoroughly examined I have the im- 
pression that any experience may become 
telepathic under certain conditions though 
I cannot say what it is that makes it 
take this form. In any case it is not 
merely its intensity or the wish to come 
into telepathic rapport with the percipien: 
I have often had very intense emotions 
concerning others wi 
can judge—getting into rapport with 
them, and very often I didn’t achieve 
this result though I wished and tried 
very hard to do so. On the other hand I 
suddenly found myself in telepathic rap- 
port (myself being the agent) with a 
person without having tried to do so, 
though mostly when my thoughts had 
something to do with them (as in the 
case of the lecturer mentioned above) 

I also think that the telepathic faculty, 
if I may thus call it, not only manifests 
itself in experiences so recognized as in- 
dicating a rapport between persons sep- 
arated from each other in space; but 
that it also plays a part in the every-day 
communication of people, though without 
being recognized, and this possibly to a 
greater extent than one would think. Very 
often on meeting with people socially or 
on similar occasions I suddenly get some- 
thing of what 1s passing through their 
mind (perhaps its subconscious part)— 
possibly without their being aware of it 
or perhaps even whilst they are trying 
to conceal it. This is liable to occur 
whilst we are actually talking of other 
matters that have no relation at all to 
the telepathic impressions received by me. 

SUMMARY. 

Let me give a survey of what I think 

I have found regarding telepathy by ob- 
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servation of my own experience. 

1. Telepathy is not always to be ar- 
gued when two persons have the same 
ideas, feelings, thoughts, etc. at the same 
time without means of communication 
through their physical sense. This may 
be mere chance. 

2. Telepathy 1s to be assumed when 
one person gets the thoughts, feelings, 
etc. of another person in an original 
way without the aid of the outer senses. 

3. This may or may not be experienced 
as the result of both persons having the 
same thoughts, feelings, etc. 

4. Telepathy is only concerned so far 
as one person gets what is in the mind 
(conscious or subconscious) of the other 
person. If more than this is obtained, then 
other factors such as clairvoyance, second 
sight, or metagnomy must be assumed to 
be present. 

5. One is aware intuitively that a cer- 
tain experience comes to one from an- 
other person because it is embedded in 
the genuine individual aura of that other 
person.* If it is the aura of a_per- 
son you know, you can tell by its quality 
or ‘flavor’ who that person is. Perhaps 
this feeling is missing in cases of experi- 
mental telepathy where the content of 
the telepathic impression is purely im- 
personal or of an exclusively intellectual 
quality. 

6. Telepathy seems to have nothing to 
do with distance. I have found it to 
be equally strong whether the agent was 
75 miles or 850 miles in actual distance 
from me, and whether there were 
mountains or the sea between him and 
myself. 

7. Telepathic impressions may directly 
enter the conscious mind of the percipient 
and even awake him from sleep, mingle 
with his dreams, or possibly even remain 
in his subconscious mind and get lost 


* j. e., not merely in the memory or imagination 
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there, perhaps to emerge thence into con- 
sciousness later on, under the stimulus of 
a suitable association. 


8. Telepathy may be wilfully induced 
by relaxing and concentrating on another 
person or his aura, but it can just as well 
occur spontaneously, and the effort to in- 
duce it is of course not always successful. 


9. Only certain persons seem able 
to get into telepathic rapport with each 
other, though it is difficult to say what 
is essential to bring it about. Mutual 
sympathy seems to be helpful but it is 
not the conditio sine quad non. The per- 


sons coming into telepathic rapport with 
each other need not have met before. 

10. Emotions seem to facilitate tele- 
pathy. It seems more difficult to send 
quite impersonal, or purely intellectual 
messages. 

11. Telepathy often, if not always, 
seems to have an inherent direction or 
intentional bias towards a certain person 
as percipient. 

12. Telepathy seems to be often 
blended into the every-day experiences 
which people have of each other apart 
from the normal means of communica- _ 
tion through theit outer senses. 


* e KK * 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


(AN OUTLINE OF THE SECRET, INNER TEACHINGS.) 


“The Wisdom of the East’”’ has become 
such a commonplace expression that we 
seldom seek to ascertain its basis or justi- 
fication; we accept it almost as a fore- 
gone conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
Westerners rarely find much that is act- 
ually miraculous in India or the Orient: 
they see the performances given by 
travelling Fakirs, which are merely con- 
juring tricks; they witness snake-charm- 
ing, and admit that the natives somehow 
seem “‘uncanny;” but beyond this they 
do not go. This is often because they 
have not known what to seek. They have 
sought to witness objective or material 
miracles, sensible to the sight; and they 
have paid almost no attention to the 
hidden, invisible miracles of the mind 
which are so often wrought. These extra- 
ordinary mental and psychic powers are 
rarely exhibited to strangers; a man must 
be more than a mere mystery-monger to 
become initiated; the whole point of view 
must be changed to appreciate the vast- 


ness, the subtlety and the beauty of this 
system. I speak now particularly of the 
Yoga Philosophy, one of the six great 
systems of India, expounded originally by 
Patanjali, several hundred years B.C. 
For, as Wells rightly says, while the East 
was often engaged in profound meta- 
physical discussions, the inhabitants of the 
West were still dressed in skins and ta- 
tooing their bodies! 

As Kipling wrote, “East is East and 
West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” The reason for this is simply 
that East and West hold such diametrical- 
ly opposite views of life. To most of us, 
this material world is everything; this 
life is all. We look upon the Hindus, for 
example, as visionaries, never in touch 
with reality, wrapped in absurd vaporis- 
ings, while we are ‘progressing’ by build- 
ing railways, inventing electric lamps, 
aeroplanes and telephones. To them, we 
are the dreamers, the visionaries; we are 
the ones who are devoting our lives to 
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ephemeral baubles,—just as a child might 
value its dolls. This life is brief and 
fleeting; spirit is eternal; nothing else 
matters! To us, matter is the important 
thing; spirit is a sort of vaporous noth- 
ing, in which we profess to believe, but 
in the reality of which we doubtfully be- 
lieve at all! 

Here, then, is the basic reason for the 
lack of understanding and appreciation be- 
tween East and West. Is man essentially 
body or spirit? That is a very important 
question, and one which we are all called 
upon to solve. Is spirit as real, as actual, 
in its own sphere, as matter is in its? Ex- 
periments, observations, experiences, alone 
can prove this. Those who have travelled 
this road say to us: “Do so and so, and 
you will see for yourself that what we 
say is true.” The sceptic replies: “No, 
show me objectively, and I will believe 
you.” The other rejoins: “I cannot show 
you objectively; experience this state of 
which I speak for yourself, and you will 
then see that what I say is true.” Thus 
the controversy rages. The only way to 
settle it is for the sceptic to experience 
enough of the mystical state to know that 
it exists, and that there is a great Truth 
here which is urging to be expressed 

Yoga Philosophy is built upon the fun- 
damental postulate that there is an omni- 
potent, omnipresent Intelligence, through- 
out the Universe, which is not, however, 
a personal Deity. It is a sort of Absolute 
Consciousness. With this Consciousness it 
is possible to merge. The object of 
Yoga is (very largely) to blend the in- 
dividual consciousness with this Abso- 
lute Consciousness; then Samadhi is at- 
tained—unutterable bliss and peace. In 
this, however the individual is not total- 
ly lost, as it is generally believed. The 
drop is not poured into the ocean; the 
ocean is poured into the drop! We ac- 


quire #ts powers and potentialities, while 
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retaining the self as a background of ex- 
perience. We lose our individual con- 
sciousness, to a certain extent; but that is 
not the ¢rve man. This can only be ex- 
emplified by pointing out that when, e.g., 
we are lost in excitement, or in some 
great emotion, we do not think: “J am 
excited”; we feel the excitement. We are 
lost in something greater than ourselves; 
we become part of it; yet we experience 
it! That may give a faint idea of the 
Yoga teaching as to the loss, and at the 
same time the retention, of personality. 
We are greater than we know. 

This process of blending or mergine 
the individual consciousness with that of 
the Absolute Consciousness is attained in 
eight stages or steps. It is a perfectly 
graduated system, and is so logical and 
systematic that one must acknowledge its 
theoretical perfection. 

The two first steps are known, respec- 
tively, as Yama and Niyama. In these 
stages, a highly ethical mode of life is 
taught—control, indifference, detachment, 
renunciation, charity, etc., as well as such 
physical restraints as strict vegetarianism, 
abstemiousness, cleansing of the body in- 
side and out with water, etc. (Hatha 
Yoga). In these stages, the man must 
learn to overcome the desires and tempta- 
tions of this world—learn ‘detachment’— 
so that he may be prepared for the 
strenuous work that is to follow. 

The third step deals with the body; it 
is known as Asana. It has to do with 
bodily posture. Anyone who experiments 
will soon find that, after a very few min- 
utes, the body will begin to make its pres- 
ence known if one position be assumed. 
The subject will became restless and irrit- 
able. This is bad for long-continued medita- 
tion, when absolute stillness is required. 
So, the Hindus experimented for several 
hundred years, and finally settled upon 
eighty-four positions or postures, which 
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can be retained almost indefinitely with- 
out interrupting the flow of thought. 
These are the Asana postures. Some of 
these are practically impossible for Euro- 
peans to assume; others can be attained 
with more or less practice. Once as- 
sumed, the body sinks into its required 
state of passivity, with the same sense of 
relief that a man might sink into a warm 
bath. The body can then be held im- 
mobile for hours. The flow of thought 
can be permitted to proceed uninterrupted- 
ly. The body is also steadied and poised. 
These are some results of Asana. 

But there are other reasons. These 
positions are also favorable for the free 
circulation, within the body, of certain 
vital currents, which are said to circulate 
to and fro, from and to certain centers, 
which will be mentioned presently. The 
channels are left free and clear, so to 
say; that is another reason for Asana. 

The fourth stage also deals largely 
with the body; it is known as pranayama. 
The Yogis believe that, in addition to 
the chemical constituents of the air, there 
is also within it a vital something known 
as “Prana.” It is a sort of subtle, life- 
energy. This prana is breathed when air 
is taken into the lungs, and circulated 
within the body, by means of suitable 
breathing exercises. Pranayama means, 
literally, ““prana control.’ Breathing ex- 
ercises of various specific kinds are there- 
fore a part of this system. By holding 
the breath, prana is said to be retained 
within the body, and it can be sent or 
directed to various parts of the body, by 
means of innumerable, vital channels 
known as the nadi. These nadi are not 
physical nerves, but analogous to them. 
Hence we do not find them when dissect- 
ing the body. They are more nearly vital 
currents. Slow, deep breaths accumulate 
more of this prana than a number of 
shallow ones. Hence the yogis attempt to 
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regulate the breath, and make the inter- 
vals between inhalation and exhalation 
as long as possible. 

There is another use for prana, how- 
ever. There are said to be in the body 
certain vital centers, known as chakras, 
or lotus blooms, which are inactive in most 
persons, but which can be stimulated into 
a state of activity by means of pranayama. 
A current of prana is directed at one of 
these centers, and it is thus roused into 
activity. We shall come to these centers 
presently. 

Along with pranayama, in this stage, 
goes Mantrayoga, or yoga by means of 
mantras or chants. Mantras are rhythmic 
sentences, the pronunciation of which is 
said to set-up a certain vibratory activity 
within the body (and mind) which faci- 
litates psychic manifestations, and assists 
in further inner development. The trans- 
lation of these mantras does not matter 
much; it is the pronunciation of the 
words themselves which counts. All lan- 
guages have such rhythmic mantras. 
There are certain English words that are 
more or less similar. The Greeks and 
Romans also knew the power of words 
in this respect. Thus the famous line 
“Atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur 
undas” represents the very sound of the 
lapping of waves on the bow of the 
vessel. And in Greek: 

Daimonie aei men oieai ou de se 
letho—a line consisting almost entirely 
of vowels, very well represents the snarl- 
ing voice of the enraged Zeus. 

The Mohammedans have several of 
them; the most famous being “Ishhad la 
Allah illa ’llah,’—There is no God but 
Allah;” and so on. 

The value of Mantras is therefore 
well-known. The basis for nearly all the 
Yoga Mantras is the sacred word “OM”, 
on more properly “AUM”. 
much 


There is 
symbolism connected with this 
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word; the A. is formed in the back of 
the mouth; the U. in the middle, and the 
M. with the lips, symbolic of the crea- 
tion, maintenance and destruction of the 
Universe. If properly pronounced, this 
word will be found to produce a 
peculiar effect upon the spot between the 
eyes, at the root of the nose. It should 
be pronounced with a hum at the end, 
like the hum of a bee. It should be re- 
peated many times, and as many times as 
possible with one breath. This number 
may be greatly increased by constant 
practice. 

The word AUM is usually combined 
with others, so as to form complex 


mantras. Thus: “Aum Mani Padme 
Hum,’ ‘Aum Tat Sat Aum,’ etc. These 
Mantras are said to generate a real 


power, and the power of the mantra is 
considered very great. It may be used 
for aggressive purposes,—for attacks may 
be made upon a man by means of 
mantras—using the term as almost ana- 
logous to “spells”. The Yogis well 
know the power of such spells, and are 
taught to construct “‘shields’” (Grahana) 
to protect themselves from mantras thus 
directed at them. 

These mantras are pronounced con- 
tinuously, at certain stages of develop- 
ment, and incense is frequently burned at 
the same time, to increase their effect. 

We are now ready to begin the fifth 
stage in development, known as Pratya- 
hava. We begin to work with the mind. 
The body having been stilled (asana), - 
vital forces circulating (pranayama), 
definite rhythm of the body having loves 
set up (mantrayoga), the mind is free to 
turn its attention upon itself. But before 
we can begin to do anything with the 
mind, it must be cleared and steadied. 
If you will close your eyes and turn your 
attention inward, you will probably find 
that your. mind is turning and_ tossing 
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about, like an angry sea-serpent; it is 
never still for one second; and, further, 
that the senses keep impinging upon it, 
so as to keep it in constant agitation. 
For these reasons, silence is necessary; 
the eyes must be closed, or fixed upon 
some immovable object (such as the tip 
of the nose—which also completes the 
“reflex arc’); smell, taste and touch must 
be eliminated. With  sense-distractions 
thus shut-off, the attention is turned in- 
ward, and attempts must be made to 
still the mind, so that it may become 
quiet and calm. It must be made empty 
Or vacuous, to a certain extent. The Hin- 
dus contend that, if you wish to write 
anything on the blackboard, the black- 
board must be cleaned; if you wish to 
write in the sand, that sand must be 
quiet and still. Hence, before you can 
begin to use the mind, for purposes of 
concentration, etc., you must make it still 
and quiet. This is accomplished by 
means of meditation—pratyahara. Rigid 
and prolonged self-analysis will enable 
one gradually to acquire this condition. 
When this state has been reached, we 
are ready for the next step, Dharana, 
which means Concentration. Holding the 
mind still, we begin to do something 
with it. An object of contemplation is 
held fixedly in the mind; it must not be 
allowed to waver, change its form, color, 
etc., as it will have a tendency to do. In- 
terruptions of consciousness of this sort 
are technically known as “Breaks’’—1.e.., 
breaks of consciousness. A rigid self- 
analysis will reveal an astonishing num- 
ber of such breaks. Every time the mind 


is allowed to wander away from the ob- 
ject of contemplation, a check must be 
made, so as to enable the neophyte to as- 
certain how many breaks there may have 
been, in a certain given length of time. 
A little check may be made upon paper. 
or a bead pulled over by the fingers,— 
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which beads are threaded upon a string. 
This is the origin of “telling the 
beads,’ now used in Christian countries 
by monks and nuns in saying their 
prayers. Naturally, they have no idea of 
its “heathen” origin!* 

Having trained the mind thus far, we 
are ready to begin the seventh stage of 
training, known as Dhyana. This means 
Unification. It now becomes increasingly 
difficult to express in few words the inner 
meaning of these practices. When we 
are looking at some object, we are aware 
of at least two things,—the object, and 
oneself. This, however, is illusory, and 
is based upon the fatal Duality of the 
mind. All is ultimately Ove; the object 
and ourselves are but parts of the UI- 
timate Consciousness. We must realize 
this. Accordingly, an attempt is made to 
unify one’s self with the object of con- 
templation. Holding it in mind, this at- 
tempt at unification must be made; when 
suddenly an extraordinary phenomenon 
will take place. A sort of “click” will 
occur, and you and the object are no lon- 
ger two, but one. You and the object 
have merged; Dhyana has been attained. 


Various mental and spiritual results 
can be attained by Dhyana; but it is not 
the ultimate goal; that is Samadhi, the 
eighth stage. This consists essentially of 
unification with the Absolute Conscious- 
ness. Then Cosmic Consciousness is at- 
tained; ecstasy is reached; the Yogi is no 
longer of this earth; he dwells in a 
sphere apart, where heat and cold do 
not affect him; he is possessed of all the 
great Siddhis (psychic powers); he can 
control death, free his spirit and exer- 
cise powers undreamed of. He is 
possessed of all knowledge, all wisdom; 
for has he not the Absolute Conscious- 


* A list and an analysis of these Breaks will be 
found in my “Higher Psychical Development,” pp. 
100-101. 
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ness of the Universe to draw upon? Is 
he not a part of it—that Consciousness 
itself, in fact? 

This, then, is the goal of attainment; 
this is the climax towards which the 
Yogi has been steadily progressing. In 
this state, happiness and “bliss” un- 
bounded are said to exist; ecstasy is con- 
stant, far beyond anything attained or at- 
tainable upon this earth. 

But in reaching this goal, several other 
phenomena have been noticed. Psychic 
powers have been incidentally gained. 
There are off-shoots, as it were, like the 
branches of a tree. We have been fol- 
lowing the main trunk, up to the top, 
where the bird perches; but, branching 
from this tree, are big and little branches 
—psychic phenomena of various kinds, 
gained incidentally; and these powers are 
developed by the awakening of the Kun- 
dalini, and the arousing into activity of 
the various Chakras. 

This Kundalini is a mysterious, secret 
Energy, which is said to reside in the 
lowest of the seven centers, located at 
the base of the spine. It resembles a 
serpent, in three-and-a-half coils, with its 
tail in its mouth. Hence it has been 
called the Serpent Power. It is doubtless 
closely related to the sexual energies, 
but is not identical with them. This 
power is resident in all of us, but is not 
aroused into activity except by the mea- 
sures prescribed in Yoga. To arouse it, 
the Prana must be directed forcibly 
against this lowest center, striking it as 
one would strike a nail with a hammer. 
It then begins to move, to stir. Finally, 
it becomes aroused into vital activity. The 
lowest center is then vivified; it becomes 
active. By continuing this process, each 
of the seven Chakras or lotus-centers is 
aroused in turn; and when all of them 
are aroused and active, all psychic 
powers belong to the Yogi; he can com- 
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mand animals and matter; he can leave 
his body at will; he can levitate himself; 
he can overcome illness and death; he 
is clairvoyant, telepathic; he is conscious 
in his dreams; he can create by thought; 
and so forth. It is then that “miracles’’ 
can be performed.* 

There are seven of these Chakras or 
vital centers in the body. The first is 
the Muladhara, situated at the base of 
the spine, having four “petals”. On these 
petals are various Sanscrit letters. It is 
in this center that Kundalini sleeps, until 
aroused. } 

The second Chakra is known as Svadis- 
thana; it is situated at the base of the 
sexual organ; it has six petals, and is 
blood red. 

The third Chakra is the Manipura, just 
below the solar plexus; it is of a golden 
color, and has ten petals. It is said to 
be “lustrous like a gem,” and is the seat 
of the “Lord of Fire’. 

The fourth center is the Anahata 
Chakra, which is situated in the heart. It 
is blood red, has twelve petals, and is the 
seat of the Prana. The Hindus have a 
saying that “He who has awakened this 
chakra can walk in the air’’—that is, 
he experiences levitation. The mystics 
are supposed to have aroused this center, 
—hence their ability to “‘levitate’’. It is in 
the Anahata Chakra that the “Sound” 
is heard—the Pulse of Life. In this Cen- 
ter is the “Tree which grants all desires,” 
and beneath it the “Jewelled Altar.” This 
Chakra is the critical point in Yoga de- 
velopment. 


* It must be understood that, in all this, I am 


merely summarizing the teachings of Yoga and not 
my own views regarding it. H. 

+ A great deal of symbolism must be understood 
to exist in all this. There are not, of course, any 
actual Sanscrit letters on the petals, because there 
are no physical petals either. The vital centers 
have been likened to lotuses,—hence the number of 
petals said to exist. They are doubtless thought 
to correspond to vital radiating-points. In all that 
follows, the reader must remember that these cen- 
ters are thought to correspond more with vitality 
or energy then with any definite anatomical struc- 
ture. 
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The fifth Chakra is Vishuddha. 


This 
is situated in the throat, just below the 
larynx; it is of a golden color, has six- 
teen petals, and is the seat of the Akasa 


Tattva (Ether). In Vishuddha is the 
moon, “the gateway of the great libera- 
tion.” Here, it is said, “the three forms 
of time’ are perceived. 

The sixth Chakra is Ajna, which is 
situated between the eyebrows. This has 
a connection with the pineal gland; it has 
two petals, and is supposed to possess 
three mystical principles. 

The seventh Chakra is Sahasrara, 
known as the sacred thousand-petalled 
lotus. It is situated at the top of the 
head, and is white-gold in color. Herein 
is achieved the ‘Great Bliss.” Herein is 
the Supreme Light—the Ultimate Goal 
of Yoga. 

Now, it must not be thought that these 
various centers actually reside im the 
various organs or parts of the body men- 
tioned. They correspond with such or- 
gans or parts, but are actually zw the 
spinal cord—to the extent that they can 
be said to be in “space” at all. Up the 
center of the spine is said to be a hollow 
tube, the Sushumna, and up this the 
Kundalini passes. In its path are the 
various Chakras. On either side of the 
Sushumna are two other passages, Ida 
and Pingala, into the functionings of 
which we have not space to enter now. 

Doubtless, the Allegory of Eve and the 
Serpent; the Tree of Life, etc., originated 
in this conception of the Hindus; for 
here we have the Serpent Power—Kunda- 
lini, and the various psychic powers 
(“knowledge”) which result from _ its 
premature awakening. 

As one is practising pranayama, and 
the necessary concentration in order to 
awaken Kundalini, certain forces will be- 
gin to develop—certain phenomena will 
be observed. One of them is a peculiar 
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internal sound; this is known as the 


“Voice of the Nada.” This is heard in- 


ternally; it is the so-called “Soundless 
Sound,” ‘““The Voice of the Silence,” etc., 
—of which so much has been written. 
Various preliminary sounds are heard 
first of all—a nightingale, a cymbal, rush- 
ing waters, a flute, a trumpet-blast, thun- 
der, etc., until finally all these are passed, 
and the Silence reigns supreme. These 
sounds are doubtless associated with 
physiological phenomena, associated with 
the deep breathing exercises. Many other 
phenomena are also noted in the various 
stages, which have been discussed in de- 
tail by various authorities upon Yoga. 


Such, in brief outline, is this system of 
training. It will be seen that it is at once 
systematic, clear, concise. It begins with 
the body and ends with the highest 
psychic and spiritual powers. Most of 
the development is inner; exterior mani- 
festations are purely incidental. Thus, 
true Yoga has no necessary connection 
with the travelling fakirs who perform 
feats of magic, or with those who chas- 
tise their bodies, by lying upon beds of 
spikes,—who sit between fires, or hold 
aloft their arms until they wither and 
can no longer be lowered. The true yogi 
is one who maintains his body in perfect 
health and beauty; he does not despise 
it, for he realises that upon it his powers 
largely depend. But it is also completely 
subjected to the dictates of the will. It 
is the slave, and not the master. By 
these means, ecstasy is ultimately at- 
tained; cosmic consciousness realized; and 
the yogi reaches a form of Godhood 
while yet upon the earth. He can then 
leave his body at will, and perhaps never 
re-enter it. He has attained mastery even 
over death. 





Such is the system formulated by Patan- 
jali, several hundreds of years B.C—a 
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system which has counted thousands of 
adherents, and has produced some of the 
most noted Saints of India. 


NOTE 


Recently, a serious attempt has been 
made to correlate these teachings with 
normal anatomy and physiology—to dis- 
cover the physical basis of the Kundali 
Yoga. In a work entitled The Mysterious 
Kundalini, Dr. Vasant G. Rele,—ampli- 
fying a paper read before the Bombay 
Medical Union in July, 1926—attempted 
to show that the various Chakras cor- 
respond to the important plexuses in the 
body, and that Kundalini typifies the 
function of the right vagus nerve. With 
this conception Sir John Woodroffe 
(“Arthur Avalon”), who writes a Fore- 
word to the book, cannot agree. He con- 
tends that it represents some super- 
physical force or power,—which is, of 
course, the view taken by the Yogis them- 
selves. However, the attempt to bring 
the phenomena of Kundali Yogi within 
the realm of orthodox science is an inter- 
esting step in the right direction, and a 
sign of the times. And Dr. Rele’s 
further contention—that many of these 
phenomena are due to the power of 
bringing under conscious control bodily 
processes and functions normally uncon- 
sciously directed—is, it seems to me, a 
real contribution to the subject, and is a 
suggestion likely to be followed up by 
other open-minded and enterprising phy- 
siologists. See also Mrs. Alice Bailey’s 
"Soul and its Mechanism,” wherein she 
attempts to show the relationship between 
the ‘Chakras’ and the main nervous gan- 
glia in the body, and the ductless glands. 


{[Mr. Max Gysi’s translations of Dr. Rudolph 
Steiner’s work dealing with the subject of the 
“Chakras” and their unfoldment should also 
be consulted. Ed.J 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


From the current or recent News Records 


A GuHost SEEN BY THREE PEOPLE 

Sir Ernest Bennett, of the London 
S.P.R., in the course of an address given 
some months ago at Reading, Berks told 
of a house in Cheltenham in which three 
people had seen simultaneously the figure 
of a woman in a lace mantilla going up 
the stairs. An investigation was made, 
and the investigator took with him a 
camera and a piece of silk. The silk was 
stretched by him across the steps. In due 
course the figure appeared but it was 
observed to pass through the silk. Photo- 
graphs taken shewed no trace of the ap- 
parition. 

TELEPATHIC REPRODUCTION OF MUSIC 

Not long since, the people of Brigh- 
ton and Hove (Sussex) were given a 
platform demonstration of mind-reading 
by two performers, Mr. and Miss Tree. 
Among the audience was a local doctor 
(F.G.S.) who, in a record of his obser- 
vations appearing in the Brighton Herald 
for 30 Aug., 1930 says: “Miss Tree’s 
powers are not limited to those of mere 
‘thought-transference’ with Mr. Tree. She 
has the power of getting into touch with 
the sub-conscious minds of various mem- 
bers of her audience, and is thus able to 
reproduce on the piano any piece of 
music that may be desired. Miss Tree 1s 
an usually good instrumentalist, and the 
rapidity with which she will pass from 
one item to another is more than re- 
markable. 

* * £& K 
A PsycHIC COUNTERPART OF NORMAL 
VISION 

The writer of a series of articles in 
the London ‘Evening World’ gives in 
the sixth of his series entitled ‘In search 


of the Unknown’ his personal record of 
an interview with a blind psychic, Mr. J. 
Goodfield from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

I talked with Mr. J. Goodfield at 
his home, Grove House, Manor-road, 
Fishponds, Bristol. We sat at a table 
while darkness fell and talked of the 
Unknown. 

The blind man lifted his dark glasses 
and said: 

“My eyes, you see, have been taken 
away. And yet I say there is no darkness 
—for me. I can go anywhere withou: 
aid. I have my spirit guide. 

A CorRECT DESCRIPTION 

“But ler-us be quite clear about this,” 
I said. You. are blind beyond all 
doubt ana beyond all hope of ever see- 
ing again. Yet you say you can go 
anywhere alone.” 

“Yes. That ts what I said.” 

“Well, since you can see with psychic 
sight, perhaps you can describe the per- 
son who is speaking to you.” 

The blind man said: 

“You are clean-shaven and between 
colours, but more fair than dark. 

“You have blue eyes and you are 
wearing glasses. 

“You are dressed in a suit of blue 
serge and an overcoat of a small check 
pattern. You are also wearing a soft 
collar and a black tie.” 

That description is quite correct in 
every detail. 

A Spirit Form 

Mr. Goodfield made it plain that he 
was not a public clairvoyant. 

“IT am not even a spiritualist in the 
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conventional sense of the term,’ he 
said. “I work entirely on my own. I 
devote much thought to psychic things, 
and I am in constant touch with my 
spirit friends. 

“Shall I tell you what I see about 
you now?” 

“There is a spirit form building up 
of a young man. He was drowned. 
He has 

I cannot, for obvious reasons, give 
the detailed description which Mr. 
Goodfield gave me of that young man. 

I once knew a young man answering 
that description who was drowned. 

“T see advertisements in the news- 
papers asking for information concern- 
ing him,” said Mr. Goodfield. “I see 
the police dragging the harbour.” 

“Yes, that is quite right,” I said. 

“IT have not seen daylight since 
1914,” said the blind m “yet I see 
those things. gira 

‘Blindness is no ordeal for 
me. I may not be able to see 
daylight, but I can see the Light. 

“People in Fishponds say I am not 
blind. They cannot believe I am blind 
when they see me hurrying about. But 
you have seen that my eyes have gone. 

“T walk about as though I could see. 
I went to London a little while ago. I 
went alone, and I walked about in 
London alone. 

“When I am crossing a field I can 
tell when I am coming to a hedge or a 


gate when I am 12 yards from it.” 
* ok ROK 





” 


SURVIVAL OF SORCERY IN FRANCE 

Maitre Maurice Garcon, writing in the 
Sunday Referee (London) for May 24th 
1931, has an interesting account to give 
of the perpetuation of magical practices 
in his country. He is a prominent Paris 
lawyer and has made witchcraft and 
kindred topics his hobby. He remarks on 


the surprising number of entries in the 
law files as to trials for witchcraft, sor- 
cery, and the like. “Witchcraft” he says 
“is commonly practised in France and 
other countries, irrespective of racial or 
local considerations. I have been con- 
cerned with numerous witchcraft cases in 
most of which the charge was one of 
swindling.’” He goes on to cite examples 
of the methods of the magician as prac- 
tised today among the people. One case 
he quotes is that of a resident in a Paris 
suburb who for many months has given 
all his time to attempts to reconstitute 
the body of a deceased friend by magical 
recipe. Daily and nightly this man pores 
over a bath-tub containing some weird 
mixture of elements which should supply 
the material necessary for the work. He 
searches old manuscripts, haunts libraries 
and still cherishes the hope of ultimate 
success. 

Some of the formulae used by people 
in the country districts for the procuring 
of rain or wind are worthy of the witches 
in Macbeth or of a Chinese pharma- 
copeia. There is a good deal done in the 
casting of spells and the making of phil- 
tres. Here is an example of the spell- 
binding from his own knowledge: 

“When I was in the South-West of 

France recently I happened to go into 

a barn where I saw, concealed between 

two beams, a small wax figure with 

three pins stuck in it, one in the place 
of the liver, another in the brain, and 
the third in the heart. I pretended ig- 
norance and asked for information as 
to what the figure might mean. Every- 
one looked surprised and disclaimed 
all knowledge of the matter. They 
seemed rather confused, but I could 
get nothing definite out of them. It 

was nevertheless quite evident that I 

had stumbled upon proof of an en- 

deavour to kill somebody by witch- 
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craft.* I was afterwards able to identify 
the figure. It was one of those which 
are commonly sold at a neighbouring 
place of pilgrimage to people who 
wish to supplicate Heaven on behalf 
of a sick child. These figures receive 
the benediction of the Church, and | 
strongly suspect that this blessing, 
which added a flavour of sacrilege to 
the practice of sorcery, was not with- 
Out its attraction to the magician.” 


“While magic has been preserved in- 
tact in all the ordinary spheres of life, 
its practice does not seem to have 
made any progress. 


“T have always wanted to be present 
at an incantation or some other magica: 
performance, but was never able to at- 
tain my object until recently, when 
chance provided me with an opportunity 
of seeing one of the strangest spectacles 
imaginable. I happened to hear that 
a man intended to make a compact 
with the devil in Fontainebleau Forest 
at a certain time and at a certain spot. 
I thought it prudent to have a friend 
with me, and we set out together. The 
unknown man had selected, as one 
would naturally expect, a cross-roads. 
It was a dark night, and we hid our- 
selves among the trees and brushwood 
and waited. 

“The magician arrived about mid- 
night. With his wand he traced a 
magic circle on the ground and took 
refuge inside it. Behind him he drew 
a monogram representing Christ, so 
that no demon could attack him on 
that side. He placed two candles in 
front of him and set fire to some in- 


* The Editor has himself seen, on an archaeolog 
ical ramble in South-West England, 2 case of the 
magical use of pins for the casting of a spell. Fe- 
hind the arched opening of a huge kitchen fire- 


place in the ancient manor house of East Quantox- 
head he was shewn a small dried object hanging 
from a hook in the chimney. This turned out to be 
a dried pig’s heart and it was stuck full of pins: 
no doubt with the object of causing a heartache 
for the intended victim of the spell. 


cense in a bowl. He then opened a 
book and proceeded to curse the Al- 
mighty and call upon Satan to bestow 
wealth upon him. He was reviving 
the Red Dragon ritual. 

“At first the scene seemed to me to 
be ridiculous. The wind was rather 
strong and soon blew the candles out, 
compelling him to light them again. 
The result was an absurd struggle be- 
tween the candles, which refused to 
burn, and the magician, who wanted 
to keep them alight. Finally, he gave 
it up, and raising himself to his full 
height and holding up his compact, 
already signed, he called upon the 
Devil to give him gold in return for 
human souls. 

“I wondered what he meant by this. 
Was he speaking metaphorically or did 
he intend to commit murders? The 
spectacle, at first grotesque, became 
tragic. The man was evidently in a 
state of terror. He had reached the 
kind of nervous paroxysm which makes 
one believe that anything can happen. 
The words stuck in his throat, but he 
made tremendous efforts to continue 
his invocations and compel Lucifer to 
appear in person. His outline, which 
we could perceive only dimly in the 
darkness, semed to grow larger. My 
companion and I instinctively made a 
few steps backwards, and we left the 
spot without waiting to hear any more. 

Our magician was as frightful to 
look at as the Devil himself. He was 
on the borderland of madness, no 
doubt as the result of his frantic at- 
tempts to practise magic. 

This experience was the most con- 
vincing illustration I have ever seen 
of the dangers of magic. 

How A Scottish MepiuM Was 

BuRNeED As A WITCH 
A. W. writing in the Glasgow Herald 
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for 18th July, 1931 recalls the history of 
Bessie Dunlop, the Ayrshire woman who 
was burned at the stake in 1576. Her 
case is notable, since her activities were 
such as would in modern times mark her 
as a public benefactress. She healed the 
sick and humbly refused to accept any 
credit for her work. ‘She herself” says 
the writer ‘‘insisted that she had noe 
kind of art nor science sae to do”. 

All her skill she attributed to the spirit 
of “ane Tom Read, wha died at Pinkie’’* 

When articles were stolen, the ag- 
grieved person would appeal to Bessie, 
and, since Tom Read had evidently 
been an upright, law-abiding person 
in his lifetime, he was always willing 
to give information against the guilty 
person. 

BEssIE’s “CONTROL” 

The tale of how Tom Reid entered 
into her life reads like an old-world 
romance. She had newly risen from a 
sick-bed, and was very weariedly driv- 
ing the kye between her own house 
and the yard of Monkcastle, “making 
heavy sair dule with herself, greeting 
very fast for her cow that was dead, 
and her husband and child that were 
lying sick.” All at once she became 
aware of a figure by her side. The 
newcomer was an honest, pleasant- 
faced elderly man. His grey beard im- 
parted a certain dignity to his face, al- 
though his coat, ‘with Lombard sleeves 
of the auld fashion,” gave him an air 
of other-wordliness which sent a fore- 
boding chill to Bessie’s heart. 

But the newcomer greeted her pleas- 
antly enough in the customary fash- 
ion, and then he asked her gently, but 
with a touch of reproof in his manner 
—"Sancta Maria, Bessie, why makes 
thou sae great dule and sair greeting 
for any warldly thing?” Whereupon 


* Battle of Pinkie. 1547. 


she poured out her tale of woe. 

She had offended God, Tom insisted. 
She had prayed for something she 
should not have asked for, and, be- 
cause of this, the anger of the Al- 
mighty was upon her. “I tell ye,” con- 
tinued the ghostly counsellor, “thy 
bairn shall die, and the sick cow, ere 
you come hame; they twa sheep shall 
die too; but thy husband shall mend, 
and be as haill and feir (well) as ever 
he was.” 

At the assurance that her gudeman 
would mend Bessie’s heart lightened. 
His task performed, Tom Reid passed 
off in the direction of the yard of 
Monkcastle, ‘‘and I thought he gaed ° 
in at ane narrower hole of the dyke 
nor ony eardly man could have gane 
through; and sae I was something 
fleyit (frightened) .” 

After this, Bessie explained to her 
judges when she was up for trial, she 
consulted Tom Reid whenever her skill 
was required for sickness. He taught 
her to use the herbs of the fields, and 
when she used his prescriptions on sick 
persons they invariably began to mend. 
She was asked if she could make any 
prophecies, but answered simply that 
she “could dae naething of herself, but 
as Tam tauld her.” 

A WEIRD VISITOR 

At all times the weird visitor would 
appear, and sometimes even in broad 
daylight. Once she met him in the 
kirkyard of Dalry, walking among all 
the people, but he was visible to Bessie 
only. Again on a market day she met 
him in the High Street of Edinburgh, 
and he laughed cheerily across at her. 

Many people came to her to get in- 
formation about stolen goods. One of 
the most prominent instances was that 
of the Lady Thirdpart, in the barony 
of Renfrew. The farm of Thirdpart 
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(or Thripart Mill) is still to be seen, 
about halfway between Yoker and the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, on the Mill 
Road to which, presumably, it gave the 
name. Lady Thirdpart craved to know 
“wha was it that had stolen frae her 
two horns of gold and ane crown of 
the sun, out of her purse.” And, after 
Bessie had spoken with Tom, within 
twenty days “she sent her word wha 
had them, and she gat them again.” 

In the sixteenth century there could 
only be one ending to a tale of this 
nature. Simple-minded, harmless Bessie 
Dunlop was convicted of witchcraft, 
and in the year 1576 she was burned 
at the stake. 

Later centuries attempted to explain 
her away as a victim of hallucination, 
but it is significant that there is not 
one single claim she made which has 
not been put forward at the present 
time by modern spiritualists. A. W. 

xe Ok KH 
The extent of the interest awakened in 
the people on the subject of the After- 
life and its nature may be well gauged 
from the large space which the news- 
papers most extensively circulated in Eng- 
land continue to devote to this question. 

Not long since, the Evening World gave 

the subject special prominence in a series 

of articles entitled ‘In search of the Un- 
known’. The writer spoke of the uncon- 
querable urge within him which sent him 
seeking the solution to these stupendous 
secrets. He spoke for the large section 
of the public for whom the orthodox be- 
liefs accepted on authority no longer suf- 
ficed; adding that the only irrefutable 
proof of life after death would be mani- 
festation of that life. The opinions of 

‘great minds’, he said, did not help him, 

as they differ so vastly. For example, he 

quotes Bertrand Russell as declaring: 

“I believe that when I die, I shall 
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rot, and nothing of my ego will sur- 

vive. 
and by way of antithesis, Sir Oliver 
Lodge: 

“Certainly the individual continues 
thereafter and carries with him his 
powers, his memory and his affec- 
tion. . . . We are surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses and helpers beyond 
the range of our sense organs.” 

“We ordinary people’ the writer con- 
tinues “have had enough of argument, of 
doctrinal discussions, of metaphysical sub- 
tleties, of futile philosophies. We stretch 
forth our hands in the darkness, seeking 
the touch of unseen hands. We seek a 
sign. Who can help us?” 

Men’s opinions are almost inevitably 
based upon the values which they intui- 
tively perceive and colored by their emo- 
tional reaction to life and its phenomena. 
Their philosophies are limited by the 
terms of the personal equation. This 
is even so in the case of the most 
learned and profound philosophers. 
What they offer of real value is that 
to which the intuitive response may 
be found in other minds. That which 
is worthless in their work is the denial 
arising from their limitations. Lodge’s 
work, being free from these denials will 
enlarge its appeal pari passu with the 
growth of the kindred perception in his 
readers’ minds. The denials of Russell 
and his school will, on the other hand 
progressively fail to influence those whose 
intuitive perception of the enduring ele- 
ments in our being is growing in strength 
and coherence. It all comes to this: that 
those who have developed the faculty of 
believing will believe, and those in whom 
the psychic principle is either missing or 
undeveloped will continue to deny. But 
with all respect for Bertrand Russell and 
his outstanding intellectual gifts, is he 
not, like so many of his materialistic con- 
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freres, traveling a little beyond his sphere 
of equipment for judging of matters of 
which he is fundamentally unable to con- 


ceive? To others for whom the trans- 


cendent powers of the soul of man are 
not merely ‘notions’ but realities intuitive- 


ly know there would be a sense of ab- 
surdity in the idea of the ‘ego’ disintegrat- 
ing with the brain and one might smile at 
the quaint notion of a ‘rotten ego’ as sug- 
gestive of post-mortem potentialities of a 
distressing kind, and a penetrating auric 
influence. 


* ek KK F 


That orthodox Jewish opinion views 
with some apprehension the spread of 
the psychical cults may be inferred from 
the following extract from the Jewish 
Chronicle (London, 24 July, 1931). 


JEWs AND SPIRITUALISM. 


“According to an article in an Ameti- 
can-Jewish magazine, from the pen of 
Mr. Louis Minsky, a large number of 
Jews in the United States are going 
over to Spiritualism in various forms. 
All forms of mysticism, according to 
Mr. Minsky, have their bevy of Jewish 
recruits who, I suppose, are too small 
—or think themselves too big—for the 
Synagogue. Thus there are crowds of 
Hebrew Theosophists, while... . . the 
fourteen hundred Jews in the Rosi- 
crucian Order Amorc justify by like 
token their position. 

There is a magazine for Jews de- 
voted to the occult sciences called the 
JEWISH ‘THEOSOPHIST; and so one way 
and another there is a palpable drift 
of our people towards the mystic, and 
not for the first time in our history. 
Yet it has to be said that the form and 
shape of mysticism hitherto which has 
claimed Jews as adherents, has been 
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specifically Jewish, while—there is no 
getting away from the fact—the 
mysticism which is making such vast 
inroads in American Jewry to-day is 
based, to a great extent, on Christian 
ideas and teachings. It is that which 
renders the fact to which Mr. Minsky 
calls such striking notice, so ominous 
for the future of our brethren in the 
vast Jewry on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 


* KK K 


A SEANCE CENTER FOR ENGLISH CLERGY 


The London ‘Evening World’ for 25th 
July, 1931 contains the following: 


Erlestoke House, a fine old mansion — 


about five miles from Devizes, has been 
converted into a home of rest in con- 
nection with the Spiritualist movement. 


It had been empty for some years 
until it was acquired some eighteen 
months ago by the Rev. J. W. Potter, 
of St. Luke’s, Forest Hill, London. 


“Our object,’ said Mr. Potter, ““even- 
tually is to make it a home centre for 
clergy, where they can have quietude 
and hear trance controls speak to them 
as ordinary beings. We are just com- 
mencing that portion of the work. 

“We had a visit this week from Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who is vastly impressed 
with the possibilities of Erlestoke, and 
was afforded the opportunity of hear- 
ing ‘Power,’ Mrs. Meurig Morris’ con- 
trol, and he regarded it as very remark- 
able. 

As Mr. Potter spoke, he directed my 
attention to two figures walking in the 
beautiful grounds. They were - Mr. 
Laurence Cohen, lessee of the Fortune 
Theatre, Covent Garden, where spirit- 
ualistic services are held every Sunday 
evening, and Mrs. Meurig Morris, the 
medium. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUER PARAPSYCHOLOGIE FOR APRIL, 1931 
By SYBLA RAMUS 


Dr. Wilhelm G. Herz, of Muenchen, con- 
tributes an article,—‘“Thoughts and Sensations 
During Peyotl Delirium,’—which treats of 
his own experience upon taking the crushed 
“buttons”—so called,—‘‘portions’”” of the 
Mexican cactus plant Peyotl, or Mescal, mashed 
in a mortar until suitable for consumption. 


A. sufficient quantity will produce a kind 
of intoxication or ecstacy, in which condition 
Dr. Herz found himself soon after taking the 
Peyotl. This he describes in detail. 


His sensations and impressions while the 
effect lasted would seem to indicate some- 
thing verging upon extension of the con- 
sciousness, although there seem to have been 
no actual astral experiences. 

Mr. Herz’s account is interesting, and it is 
noteworthy that at no time during the entire 
period of Fantasy-Delirium,—if so it may be 
termed,—did his actual consciousness depart 
from the normal, while perfect memory of all 
that passed remained with him, both at the 
time and thereafter. 


* *e KOK K 


FUNDAMENTAL PARAPSYCHIC INVESTIGATIONS, AND A NEw LEVITATION PHENOMENA BY 
THE BRESLAU MEDIUM FRAU S., By Dr. ERICH KINDBORG 


Dr. Kindborg gives an exhaustive treatise 
in the nature of a rebuttal of the scepticism 
so often encountered in the presence of 
spiritistic phenomena. He discusses the sen- 
sitive nature of mediums, the very nature of 
whose work places them and their results 
peculiarly open to suspicion and to the at- 
tacks of sceptics, however genuine may be the 
experiences and phenomena thus obtained 
from other planes, relating some noteworthy ex- 
amples, among them a remarkable instance 
in which a quantity of white flowers were 
showered upon the circle, and were even 
found scattered outside the house upon the 
road which led thence to the house of two 
of the members of the circle. Along the 
entire three hundred yard length of this road 
similar flowers were found upon the return 
homeward of the said members after the 
seance. 


These flowers were examined later by a 
botanist, who found them to be normal blos- 
soms, except that the ends of the stems were 
not apparently cut or broken from their stalks, 
but their capillaries were sealed:—somewhat in 
the manner of a glass tube which might have 
been sealed while still molten, in such a way 
that instead of being round or circular, the 


stem end had been brought to a point. 

Dr. Kindborg likens the attitude of the 
sceptic of spiritualistic phenomena to that of 
the peasant who, seeing a locomotive for the 
first time, operating upon the railway, insisted 
that there must be a horse concealed some- 
where within it, else it could not go 

* kk Ok 

“SOME MODERN MeEpIUMS,’—by Theodor 
Besterman,—has caused so much comment 
in psychic circles that it is interesting to note 
the exhaustive criticism of this book appearing 
in the Zeztschrift,—notably Professor Doctor 
Franz Haslinger’s exposition of Mr. Bester- 
man’s work. 


Dr. Suenner introduces Professor Haslin- 
ger’s review by some trenchant remarks em- 
phasizing the many discrepancies in Bester- 
man’s attack upon the well known Mediums, 
and the Doctor concludes by hoping that a 
stronger spirit of brotherhood in the great 
cause of Psychic Research may bind the na- 
tions more closely together in this work, in- 
stead of allowing an atmosphere of antagon- 
ism to spread even among the members of 
the Psychical Research Society. 

xe kK 


Professor Haslinger’s very important review 
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» of the Besterman work presents him to the 
_ world of psychic searchers as the champion of 


those whom Mr. Besterman’s book would de- 


prive of all honor not only in the eyes of 


that world itself, but in the regard of 


humanity in general. 


* eK K * 


NOTES BY DR. GERDA WALTHER 
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“Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie”’, July 1931 
contains the following principal articles: 

Dr. R. Bernoulli and Direktor E. K. Maller 
(Zurich): “A new investigation of the quali- 
ties of teleplasm.” In sittings with a med- 
ium whose name is not mentioned (it was 
Oskar Schlag, who was caught at fraudulent 
manoeuvers by Schrenck in September 1928, 
but of course he may nevertheless have gen- 
uine powers) some teleplasmic substance was 
caught up in a glass, which had been care- 
fully cleaned beforehand. During the sitting 
on February 10th 1931 an electro-emanoscope 
was used showing the presence of some em- 
anation shortly after the medium had fallen 
into trance. Something alleged to have been 
a materialised finger and later on a whole 
hand about five times wiped off something on 
the edge of the glass which Direktor Muller 
(from the Salus-Institute) was holding. The 
same was done with small plates of different 
kinds of pure metal (iron, copper, aluminium, 
silver, lead, zinc). The glass was carefully 
closed and found to contain small drops of 
liquor, the contents of this glass when opened 
the next morning showed a strong reaction of 
the emanoscope. Later on it became difficult 
to open the glass lid, as though there was 
some force pulling it down. The ‘drops’ had 
changed into a sort of spotty film. The 
emanascope always showed a strong reaction 
when it was applied to the substance in inter- 
vals of a few hours. At 7:45 p.m. a strange 
smell was noticed in the room when the 
emanation was controlled through a tube of 
aluminium, even now the reaction of the 
clectro-emanscope was twice as strong on this 
substance as it was on a living human hand. 
At 8 p.m. the electro-emanoscope no longer 
reacted on the substance; but now a strong 
acid smell was observed (different from that 
observed before). On the little metal-plates 
hardly any teleplasm seems to have remained, 
only the copper plate showed a blue oxidation, 
the silver-plate showed a crystal-like structure 
seeming to consist of many little fibres. 


Dr. E. Kindborg: “The Oppau-Poltergeist” 
(conf. “Psychic Research’, June 1931, p.231). 
Dr. Kindborg payed a visit to Oppau himself 
to observe the phenomena of Gretel Raschke. 
Unfortunately they were already abating when 
he came. However he got raps, scratchings 
and a sound as if hands were clapped while 
he and his wife were in an adjoining room 
to the bed-room where Gretel was lying with 
the door open. This happened also when 
Gretel’s hands had been tied above her head 
to the bed-post. None of the persons ques- 
tioned by Dr. Kindborg who had witnessed 
the phenomena at their height (as the doctor 
from Liebau, and the priest) thought they 
were produced normally. The family had fol- 
lowed the advice of a brother-in-law to try 
to get into communication with the spirit 
supposed to cause the disturbance, and through 
raps the name of Ida Glaser (a weak-minded 
spinster who had lived in the house formerly) 
was confirmed. As in the case of Luise Re- 
gulski of Charlottenburg the mother of the 
girl had put a slate and pencil under the bed 
of the child and there was written on it: “Ida 
Glaser from Oppau—pray—yes’. But the 
writing was very similar to that of the child 
and it wasn’t controlled (her teachers and 
parents however testify to her truthfulness). 
Later on, while the slate was lying on a cup- 
board and the child stood on the threshhold 
of the room the pencil began to move once 
more and corrected something. Twice, the 
father told Dr. Kindborg, small heaps of 
reddish earth were found on the paved floor 
of the room beside the stove. The pavement 
had not been interfered with, so an animal 
burrowing underneath could not have pushed 
it up (this kind of earth is to be found only 
about two meters (about 7 feet) deep in the 
ground under the house, not on the surface). 
Dr. Kindborg things it might have been an 
apport. 

Geh. Rat Prof. Ludwig: “Postmortem ful- 
filment of a promise” narrates the case of 
Luigi Comollo, a friend of Don Bosco (the 
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founder of the religious order of the Salesians) 
as told by the latter in his memoirs. Comollo 
and Don Bosco had promised each other, that 
whoever of them died first would manifest 
himself to the other. In the night after 
Comollo’s funeral April 3rd to 4th 1839 after 
the clock had struck midnight, Don Bosco, 
lying in bed in the dormitory of a theological 
college with twenty other candidates of theo- 
logy, suddenly heard a great noise as if a 
heavy freight-waggon was coming in. The 
others were awakened by it too and were very 
much frightened. Suddenly the doors were 
flung open, a blaze of light seemed to regulate 
the noise and all hear Comollo’s voice say- 
ing: “Bosco, Bosco, Bosco I am saved!” A 
thunder seemed to shake the house, the light 
was even brighter, then it faded away. The 
author thinks one cannot doubt the truthful- 
ness of a religious person like Don Bosco 
concerning this report. 

Baroness Margit Veszi-Mantica: “Poltergeist- 
phenomena in 1908 in Dunavarsany (Hun- 
garia)”’. They occurred for several nights in 
the middle of June 1908 in a country-house 
of the family about 30 km (mot quite 15 
miles) from Budapest which the peasants 
thought was haunted. The author had left 
the family to go to a foreign country and all 
were rather nervous about it, especially her 
sister Edith, then aged 16, had a kind of ner- 
vous break-down, probably she was psychic 
in that state. In the room in which she was 
sleeping with another sister loud, metallic raps 
were heard, also by others (a dog ran out of 
the room trembling with his tail between his 
legs), and a wooden hammer leaning against 
the wall began to quiver shortly before the 
raps began. Once, when Edith ran out into 
the corridor, the raps were also heard there 
above her head. The young girls then left 
the house and when they returned after Edith 
had recovered her health no more phenomena 
were observed. 

Dr. R. Lipschitz: “On the necessity of a 
spectrum-analysis of luminous fogs of tele- 
plasm.” The author thinks such an analysis 
would be highly desirable as it might show if 
teleplasmic fogs contain the same chemical 
substances as the cosmic nebula and help to 
solve the question of cosmic ether. 

Prof. Dr. Walter: “On the 50th birthday of 
aur editor Dr. Sunner (July 11th).” A bio- 
graphical survey of the development of Dr. 
Sunner on his work for psychical research. 
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(With a picture of Dr. Sunner.) 


The “small notes’ mention the prize of 
5000 fr. which Rudi Schneider got for his 
services to the Institut Métapsychique in Paris. 
A discussion on the phenomena of Therese 
Neumann of Konnersreuth at the 1st Inter- 
national Congress on the Psychology of Re- 
ligion is reviewed.—Hans Wratnik of Brunn 
writes about the latest happenings concerning 
the poltergeist-medium Hilda Zwieselbauer. 
She recently had a child which she dearly 
loves. This child is beaten and scratched by 
invisible forces. A burning candle, which 
Hilda had left a moment in the kitchen—no- 
body else being there—was brought into an- 
other room through the locked door (?), and 
fired the curtain there (nobody was there and 
the windows were closed, Hilda only found 
out something was wrong because a window- 
pane cracked through the heat and she heard 
the sound). Hilda and her sister hardly had 
time to put out the fire. The candle could 
not be found, but had reappeared in the 
kitchen the next morning. 

“Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie’, August 
1931. Dr. F. Schwab (author of a well-known 
book on ‘“‘teleplasm and telekinesis’): “On 
the exposure of the medium Stanislawa P.” 
In spite of the exposure of this medium 
through Dr. Osty (conf. ‘Psychic Research”, 
June 1931 p.265) Dr. Schwab, who investi- 
gated her in 1925, thinks she was originally 
genuine. Dr. Rutkowski and a conjurer in- 
structed by him tried to copy her phenomena 
by fraud at the time, but Dr. Sch. was not 
impressed. The structure of Stanislawa’s tele- 
plasm, especially its faculty of moving as if 
alive, of forming into phantom-like shapes, con- 
centrating and dissolving at different parts was 
entirely different from the mull used by the 
conjurer. Once Dr. Sch. took a piece of tele- 
plasm in his hand, which however was empty | 
afterwards. After some moving pictures had 
been taken in flashlight at several occasions 
the medium got an intramenstrual bleeding 
each time (conf. the same occurrence at Mar- 
gery’s sittings in London). A microscopical 
analysis of Stanislawa’s teleplasm showed it 
to contain egg-albumen of an unknown kind,* 
it had a cellular, fibrous structure, was grey 
in the beginning and became quite white as 
the sittings were continued. 


* This is an alleged constituent of the ectoplasm 
produced by Mrs. Duncan, a Scotch medium, in re- 
cent settings in London. Ed. 





